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Adventures into Poetry for 


African Schools 
Edited by 
D. W. GRIEVE 
The poems in this book have been carefully chosen to appeal 
to African children. It provides teaching material for the last 


two years of Primary Schools and the junior forms of Second- 
ary Schools. With an Introduction on the teaching of poetry. 


Illustrated. Paper covers. 5s. 6d. 


AY Junior and Senior Anthology 
of Poetry for Schools in 


South East Asia 
Edited by 


HILDA C. SIMPSON, M.A., and 
E. H. WILSON, O.B.E., B.D., M.A. 


Two varied collections of verse chosen to stimulate a love of 
poetry among pupils aged twelve and upwards. ‘fhe Junior 
Anthology will provide enough work for standards 3 and 4, 
and the Senior book is suitable for standards 5 and 6. Both 
books include notes. 


Junior Anthology 3s. Senior Anthology 3s. 6d. 


Atlas for South East Asia 
R. E. PARRY 


A new atlas of the world, printed in colour throughout, 
with lettering in English. Special features include detailed 
maps of British North Borneo, the Federation of Malaya, 
Singapore, Sarawak, Brunei and Hong Kong, which makes 
the atlas particularly suitable for these countries. There are 
also maps of air routes, astronomy, population, etc., and a 
page of detailed world statistics. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
St. Martin’s Street, London W.C.2 
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IN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


TO EXCEL, has been the constant aim of the E.S.A. 
and we take pride in offering unrivalled service in supply- 
ing the tools of education to the Schools of the world. 
Our knowledge of school needs—stationery, furniture, 
school clothing, infant teaching apparatus and text books 
—is based on 80 years specialised study and experience. 
That is why our school equipment service continues to 
pass every test—with honours ! 

THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


Esavian House, 181 High Holborn, London, W.C.|I. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 Cables: ‘‘Educational, London’”’ 
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Winsor & NEWTON Water Colour brushes cost no 
more than ordinary “school” brushes. 

When you use SERIES 36 BRUSHES, 

you have brushes that are made 

by hand from pure squirrel 

hair; that have good 

points ; that keep their 

shape and spring. Each 

brush bears the guarantee 


of a world-famous name. 


Winsor & Newton Ltd., Wealdstone, Harrow, Middx. 
Winsor & Newton Inc., 902 Broadway, NewYork, 10. 
Winsor & Newton (Pry.) Ltd., 605 Wingello Hse, Sydney, N.S. Ww. 
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OVERSEA EDUCATION 


A Journal of Educational Experiment and 
Research in Tropical and Sub-Tropical Areas 


Volume XXV 


No. 2 


July, 1953 


The Secretary of State does not necessarily endorse any opinions or recommendations made 
in any editorial comment, article, review or extract contained in this journal, nor do they necess- 
arily represent the official policy either of the Secretary of State or of the Government of any 


Colonial territory. 


Notwithstanding Crown Copyright, articles in this journal may be reproduced in whole or 
in part without special permission provided that the source is acknowledged in each instance 
and that one copy of each issue containing such reproduction is furnished to the Editor. 


Editorial 


African Education 


E publish in this issue a re- 
view of African Education, 
the book which contains the 
reports of the Binns and Jeffery study 
groups in Africa and the record of the 
Cambridge conference which followed 
up their work. It may well be that for 


the future historian of African educa- 
tion, this publication will mark the 
beginning of a new chapter. This will 
not be because the book recommends 
any revolution in policy, for it does 
not; but because for the first time 
since Phelps-Stokes we have the con- 
sidered, and on all major points agreed, 
opinion of educationists on the defici- 
encies of African education and on 
the necessary remedies. Although the 
Cambridge conference made no formal 
recommendations, it is plain from the 
record that on many points it was in 
fact agreed, and that it welcomed very 
many of the Binns and the Jeffery 
recommendations. We hope that the 
points on which Cambridge agreed 
will be taken in Africa as accepted 
policy, and that Governments and 
voluntary agencies will get down to 
business and carry out the reforms 
which Cambridge has declared to be 
necessary. 


The United Nations and Colonial 
Education 


Once again, education in the 
colonies is being discussed by the 
United Nations. Four years ago, the 
special committee which discusses the 
social, economic and educational con- 
ditions in  non-self-governing: terri- 
tories decided to concentrate each year 
on one of the three topics in its terms 
of reference, and education’s turn has 
come round in 1953. Britain submits 
every year a report in respect of every 
colonial territory. Every year, educa- 
tionists have to leave their real job 
and compile the information; every 
year, someone has to go to New York 
to explain it before the committee. It 
is easy to say that we should be left 
alone to get on with the job. But we 
cannot ignore the fact that there is a 
strong sentiment in most parts of the 
world which does not believe that any 
colonial power can be completely dis- 
interested. If we have, as we believe, 
a good story to tell, we should be glad 
of the opportunity of telling it. And 
we shall serve the peoples of our 
colonial territories better if we have 
not only their support but the support 
of world opinion. 
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Community Education in Puerto Rico 


INTRODUCTION 


PROGRAM of community 
Acicestn for the island of 
Puerto Rico, was established on 
May 14, 1949, when Governor Luiz 
Lunoz Marin signed Law 372 a 
few days after it had been unani- 
mously approved by both houses of the 
insular legislature. The law created a 
new division within the department of 
education under the direct supervision 
of the secretary of education. The pre- 
amble to the law states well the central 
purposes of the division of community 
education. 


Preamble 


“The goal of community education is 
to impart basic teaching on the nature 
of man, his history, his life, his way 
of working and of self-governing in 
the world and in Puerto Rico. Such 
teaching, addressed to adult citizens 
meeting in groups in the barrios, 
settlements and urban districts will be 
imparted through moving pictures, 
radio, books, pamphlets and posters, 
phonographic records, lectures and 
group discussion. The object is to pro- 
vide the good hand of our popular 
culture with the tool of a basic educa- 
tion. In practice this will mean giving 
the communities and to the Puerto 
Rican community in general the wish, 
the tendency, and the way of making 
use of their own aptitudes for the 
solution of many of their own pro- 
blems of health education, co-opera- 
tion, social life through the action of 
the community itself. The community 
should not be civically unemployed. 
The community can be constantly and 


By Frep G. WALE, Director of Community Education, 
Ministry of Education, Puerto Rico 


usefully employed in its own service, 
in terms of pride and satisfaction for 
the members thereof. The communal 
activities of which our people are cap- 
able on a basis of guidance and train- 
ing can produce returns for millions 
of dollars annually in the solution of 
problems and improvement of life. 
This is the fundamental purpose of 
this program of community education 
authorized by this Act.” 


From this preamble we see clearly 
the two major directives given to the 
division to guide it in carrying out its 
work. 

1. To impart basic teaching on the 
nature of man, his history, his life, 
his way of working and of self- 
governing in the world and in 
Puerto Rico . . . to provide the 
good hand of our popular culture 
with the tool of a basic education. 


2. To give to the communities .. . 
the wish, the tendency and the way 
of making use of their own apti- 
tudes for the solution of many of 
their own problems . . . through 
the action of the community itself . 

This is the fundamental pur- 
pose of this program of community 
education authorized by the Act. 


Two additional directives taken from 
Section One of the Law further clarify 
the function of this program. 


3. The Division shall be under the 
supervision of the Secretary of 
Education. It shall develop an 
ample program of production and 
extension of community education 
in the rural and urban districts of 
Puerto Rico. 
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4. It shali establish a program and 
develop it until it covers the whole 
island. It shall provide the means 
of education, educational materials 
and the opportunities for all people 
to engage in community work. 

The preamble and the body of the 
law not only state the aims of the work 
but give approval to some of the 
methods by which the aims can be 
achieved. 


5. Such teaching, addressed to adult 
citizens meeting in groups in the 
barrios, settlements and urban dis- 
tricts, may be imparted through 
motion pictures, radio, books, 
pamphlets and _ posters, phono- 
graphic records, lectures and group 
discussion. 

It may establish centers . . . for 
the purpose of awakening the in- 
terest and initiative of the resid- 
ents in order to promote the 
economic and social welfare of the 
community. 

... and it may appoint and train 
the necessary personnel to carry 


out the purposes of this Act. 

Thus within the preamble and with- 
in the Law itself the division found the 
framework to establish the two sec- 
tions of its program,—the production 
section for the production of the 


materials of basic education and 
stimulus, and the field and training 
section with its staff of field personnel 
to provide the orientation, guidance 
and personal contact—so that even- 
tually no community in Puerto Rico 
will be civically unemployed. 

Recently during a conference of 
government officials, one of _ the 
speakers said that the natural re- 
sources of our island are not suffici- 
ent to support our growing population 
and that to find the answer to unem- 
ployment and poverty we are turning 
to the new resources of industry. He 
spoke of new housing, hydroelectric 
plants, factories, daras, irrigation pro- 
jects and technical training schools. 
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And rightly se. These are the weapons 
with which to fight the miserable by- 
products of unemployment at no 
matter what financial cost. 

The sound expenditures of our funds 
in such undertakings will bring great 
returns for the future. Millions must be 
spent each year to guarantee the full 
profit of past investments or all will 
be lost. ‘To stop or slow down would 
be to invite disaster. However, it will 
be clearly recognized by even the most 
ardent advocate of industry, that no 
matter how successful we are in this 
development, there will still remain the 
enormous task of growth within our 
social-democratic structure. While the 
physical and economic forces are at 
work to raise the outward expressions 
of a better way of life, while millions 
are spent to make this possible, other 
millions must be spent to insure the 
educational base upon which these im- 
provements are built. 

Each year, through the department 
of education, a large sum of money is 
invested in the coming generation, in 
the young people of our country, to 
prepare them for the new world of 
which they will be a part. These 
millions must build in the minds, the 
hearts and the hands of our children 
the future they will inherit. 

Funds to maintain the work of the 
division of community education bring 
direct benefits each year to the 250,000 
families living in the rural barrios of 
our island. This service is an attempt to 
unleash the great potential of a million 
and a quarter people at an annual cost 
of less than fifty cents a person. The 
call to labour brought to the people of 
Puerto Rico by the division of com- 
munity education is not supported by 
any minimum wage law. It does 
not guarantee a program of economic 
social security. It makes no promise 
of overtime pay or workmen’s com- 
pensation. In short it brings nothing 
“tangible” in its hands when it goes to 
visit a district barrio to talk with the 
people. No bulldozer, no road-making 
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machinery, no well-diggers, no wood, 
cement, paint or nails. It makes no pro- 
mises of any kind except that it will 
come back and come back again as long 
as the people are interested in finding 
a way to solve their own problems. It 
is in truth the rural man’s “Operation 
Bootstrap” and is a fitting complement, 
no matter how relatively small the pre- 
sent manual investment, to the large 
sums spent on plans for our economic 
betterment. 

One night, two weeks ago, we went 
to visit a rural community 1n an east- 
ern barrio of the island. Here the 
people have a serious problem when it 
rains, and it rains a great deal. Their 
river overflows, isolates one section of 
the community and inundates_ the 
other. The neighbours have talked 
about the condition for some time but 
they have done nothing but talk. Their 
best talkers have said it was the govern- 
ment’s problem and that the govern- 
ment must solve it. When they saw 
our strange faces, they came from their 
homes to describe the lamentable con- 
dition under which they were com- 
pelled to live. That evening at a meet- 
ing of more than a hundred adults 
they said, “We are here a people in 
great need. We have our hands to 
help solve this problem but no more. 
You are from the government. You 
have the means. What cement, tubes 
and other materials have you brought 
us?’ We spoke clearly and said that 
we had brought no money and no 
equipment. Nothing in short except 
the means to help them harness all of 
their own resources, both tangibie and 
intangible, to deliver themselves from 
this impasse. 

When they heard this, many deliber- 
ately rose and walked away from the 
meeting. They had heard all they 
wanted to hear. The “ government ” 
had failed them again. Others re- 
mained to give expression to the 
thoughts of the group. They knew 
what they would do. They would form 
a committee and go to town to see the 


“right people” and demand from them 
all the materials they needed. 


Only one positive thing happened 
that night and the people themselves 
did not fully understand it or recognize 
it as such. They agreed to meet every 
subsequent Tuesday night. 


At the moment of writing, they are 
a dependent community. Even the 
“hands” they offer, they give in the 
spirit of bargaining. They are more 
satisfied to bemoan their poverty than 
to dig deeply into their own resources. 
They are in fact poorer than they 
know, for as yet they lack that dignity 
and faith in themselves and _ their 
neighbours which comes before all else 
if they are to succeed. 


This community, named Corazon, 
is not at this moment a community at 
all, but rather an assortment of families 
that chance and inheritance have 
brought together. Some day, many 
Tuesday nights into the future, they 
may discover the heart that now beats 
weakly if at all. Should this happen, 
it will be because of the work of one 
man, the field worker of the division, 
who each week will attempt to guide 
this group of neighbours out of its pre- 
sent dependency into a condition of 
democratically orientated _ self-reli- 
ance. One fundamental element is in 
his favour—a strong belief in himself, 
his work and in the people—a belief 
that today they themselves do not 
have. 


Perhaps at some later date we shall 
be able to report on the progress of 
Corazon. It will not be in a month, or 
two or three, nor as to whether the 
people built a bridge. It will concern 
itself with the building of a community 
by. the community itself. The growth 
of a community like the growth of a 
person is not perceived in a day or a 
week or in a few visits. It must be of 
longer duration if it is to be lasting. 


PRODUCTION SECTION 
To make full use of the modern 
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method of an audio-visual program 
on a mass basis it was necessary to 
establish a production section in which 
materials would be prepared for the 
specific objectives of the division. Films 
made in the United States or in other 
parts of the world are, with a few 
notable exceptions, unsuited for our 
use. 


At the start it was decided to employ 
only three of the many audio-visual 
media at our disposal, namely posters 
(and maps when appropriate), booklets 
and motion pictures. It was also clear 
that although the law gave us the 
opportunity to work in both the urban 
and rural zones of the island, we must 
at the outset limit ourselves to only a 
part of this great task. For several 
reasons we decided to begin our work 
in the rural area. This area today con- 
sists of 791 barrios with approximately 
1,200 more or less clearly defined rural 
communities in which live 250,000 
rural families or a total population of 
1,250,000 persons. 


Plans were made and carried for- 


ward to establish a production section’ 


within which we could produce the nec- 
essary materials as adequately and as 
inexpensively as possible. In the face 
of a number of serious problems, the 
production section has achieved much 
during the past three years. This has 
been possible because of the devotion 
of the entire personnel of the section 
to the basic aims of the division and to 
a complete indifference to a 48-hour 
week. 


When we began as a programme we 
had to solve the following problems 
during the opening months of the 
operation of the production section. 


1. Find a headquarters in which to 
carry on the major activity of 
producing films, making books 
and printing posters. 

2. Find and train the personnel that 

would be needed to carry on this 

creative and technical function. 


3. Find, adapt and often rebuild the 
equipment needed. 


4. Plan the subject matter of pro- 
grams to be produced. 


The first of these major tasks was 
accomplished during the year 1949-50. 
The old market-place in San Juan was 
remodelled from a huge, open ware- 
house with rotting beams and leaking 
roof into an attractive headquarters 
serving all the needs of the division. 


The second of these tasks, namely 
the search for creative and technically 
skilled personnel and the plans for 
their subsequent training on the job, 
was similar to that of all members of 
the division. Few, if any of us, had 
had specific experience in what we 
were setting out to do. The personnel 
of the production section like the rest 
of the division was chosen gradually 
from among those candidates who 
brought some creative and technical 
skills from allied fields and, perhaps 
more important, an ability to grow to- 
ward a full understanding of the 
demands of the programme in terms of 
its service to the people of Puerto Rico. 
Thus today we have a staff of 40 
members of the production section 
working together in three units, cinema, 
graphics and editorial. 


The third task was a difficult one. 
Our concern was to equip the section 
adequately with good machines at rea- 
sonable cost. This was always hard and 
sometimes impossible. Often, when we 
found the machine we wanted, it was 
too costly for our budget. Sometimes, 
however, as in the case of the re- 
recording console—an instrument that 
mixes scund effects, commentary and 
music into one harmonious unit—it 
was imperative to our function. No 
sound movie could be produced with- 
out a re-recording console. The only 
console available cost $16,000 plus 
$2,500 annually for royalties. This 
was more than we believed we could 
afford. We therefore went to work and 
within two months we built a better 
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machine than we could buy and it cost 
us, in addition to our labour, less than 
$2,300. We had the same experi- 
ence with a number of such items, 
building from scratch where we had to, 
rebuilding or re-adapting in other 
places, purchasing well-built second- 
hand equipment where we could, and 
always buying carefully and studiously 
with one eye on our budget as well as 
our production demands. Thus we 
have equipped an operation complete 
and self-contained for the making of 
films, books and posters on a mass pro- 
duction basis. Our films of major 
length cost less than half of what they 
would have cost had the film been let 
to contract, and this includes overhead. 
Similarly our book costs are so low that 
no publishing house could begin to 
compete with them. We are making 
books of three lengths; 40, 48 and 80 
pages, all illustrated, some in two 
colours. Our books cost from four to 
six cents a copy, and again these figures 
include every item; writers, artists, 
jayout, printing, paper and overhead. 


The fourth major task of the pro- 
duction section, and one shared with 
members of the entire division, was 
the subject matter of the various 
programs to be produced. We have 
evolved a way of working that 
is solving the many problems that 
arise at the designing stage of 
our film and book programs. The 
educational material which we have 
been given the responsibility for pro- 
ducing, according to the preamble of 
our law and according to our own 
professional evaluation of the task 
ahead, serves two major purposes: 


1. a basic educational approach that 
can be purely informational on 
the one hand or attitude making 
on the other. 


2. and an orientation and stimulus 
approach for democratic group 
action in the solution of com- 
munity problems. 


In a very wide field of subject 
matter from which it would be both 
possible and profitable to choose the 
themes for our programs, this 
double directive has given our selec- 
tion some definite limits within which 


to operate. 


To date, the following programs 
have been produced for field use. 


I. Program One. 


1. Film—Desde las Nubes. A forty- 
five minute film in the nature of a 
documentary study of the economic- 
geography of Puerto Rico dealing with 
such matters as the size, shape and 
distances of the island, what is pro- 
duced and what is not produced here. 


2. Music reel of sound only. 


3. Booklet—De como allegaron a 
Puerto Rico la cana, el café, el tabaco 
y muchas otras cosas, a 48-page illus- 
trated book that supplements the film 
by giving some details about the major 
crops of the island. All material is 
written at the reading ability level of 
the 4-6 grades of the elementary 
school. 225,060 copies were printed. 

4. Posters and a map of Puerto 
Rico. 7,000 silk screen posters and 
200,000 maps. 


II. Program Two. 


1. Film—(a) Vecinos. A thirty-five 
minute film which gives a quick over- 
view of how we live in different parts 
of the island. This is mainly an in- 
formational film. 

(b) Una Gota de Agua. A short on 
the subject of impure water. It com- 
bines information with attitude 
making. 

(c) A twenty minute music reel of 
sound only. 

2. Booklet—De como se vive en 
distintas partes del mundo, a 48-page 
illustrated booklet on the subject of 
how people live in Puerto Rico and 
other places in the world. It tells in 
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simple language how environment has 
affected man and how throughout his- 
tory man has affected his environment. 
200,000 copies. 


3. Posters—7,000 copies. 


Ill. Program Three. 


1. Film—(a) Los  Peloteros. In 
which a group of neighbours sitting 
around a country store hear the story 
of one as he recounts what happened 
to a group of boys who wanted to 
make themselves into a baseball team. 
This film is aimed at stimulating a 
community to want to find a solution 
to a problem through community 
action. 

(b) A music reel of sound only 

2. Booklet—Almanac for 1951. An 
eighty-page book whose major theme 
was food production and land use. 
200,000 copies. 


3. Posters—7,000 copies. 


1V. Program Four. 


1. Film—Pueblito de Santiago. An 
hour-and-a-half film originally made 
in Mexico but adapted by us. Its 
major theme is the struggle between 
superstition and science. 


2. Booklet—Science and Supersti- 
tion. A forty-page illustrated booklet. 
200,000 copies. 


3. Posters—7,000 copies. 


V. Program Five. 


1. Films—(a) Una Voz en la Mon- 
tana, a thirty-five minute documentary 
made on location in a barrio of Caro- 
lina, based on the true story of a com- 
munity that wanted to learn to read 
and write. All actors are the neigh- 
bours of the barrio without acting 
experience. 


(b) Pueblo en Accién, Number One. 
This is a 15 minute film of a newsreel 
type being the first of a series report- 
ing communities in action. 

(c) Trulla. A five minute music reel 
in sound and picture of three popular 
country songs. 


(d) A music reel of sound only. 


2. Booklet—Almanac for 1951. Its 
major stress is on democratic group 
action in the solution of community 
problems with other interesting fea- 
tures of a country almanac. 200,000 
copies. 

3. Posters—7,000 copies. 


VI. Program Six. 


1. Films—(a) Un _ Pedacito de 
Tierra. This forty minute film came 
as the result of the efforts of the de- 
partment of agriculture to stimulate 
the increased production of food for 
home consumption. 


(b) Music short of the 
guitarist, Sainz de la Maza. 


Spanish 


(c) First of a series, “Know your 
Towns.” 

2. Booklet—Alimentos Para Su 
Familia; a nutrition book—food for 
your family. 200,000 copies. 


3. Posters—7,000 copies. 


VII. Program Seven. 


1. Films—(a) Las Manos del 
Hombre: A major film that deals with 
the subject of skills, of pride in doing 
things well, the inter-relationship of 
work, and of the dignity of working 
with one’s hands. 

(b) Music short of country danzas. 

2. Booklet—Almanac for 1953— 
main theme is a collection of true 
stories of people who are making prac- 


tical and beautiful objects with their 
hands. 200,000 copies. 


3. Posters—7,000 posters. 


VIII. Program Eight. 


1. Films—(a) El Puente. The actual 
story of a community that built a 
bridge across a river. 


(b) Music short of country music. 


2. Booklet—On community action. 
200,000 copies. 


3. Posters—7,000 posters. 
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After three years’ experience making 
and exhibiting films for the rural com- 
munities of Puerto Rico, we are now 
very clear as to what the division 
hopes to achieve through its use of 
audio-visual materials in whatever 
form. We neither demand more of a 
film, booklet or poster than the medium 
can deliver, nor do we underestimate 
its function. As a teaching device for 
large, heterogeneous groups of people, 
such material has something to be said 
in its favour but also definite limita- 
tions. As a way to orientate and 
stimulate groups of citizens who 
possess deep potentials for solving 
some of their own problems, these 
audio-visual devices are essential. 
Many agencies all over the world 
have made use of the movie in connec- 
tion with their work in the rural com- 
munity. Too often, however, it has 
been without proper respect for the 
medium or for the audience subjected 
to it. On occasion there has been a 
tendency to think of a film as “bait” 
to get people together. “All you have 
to do is promise them a show and the 


whole community will be there. 
Country people love to gc to the 
movies.” This attitude plus the fact 


that there are not many good documen- 
tary films available, has produced two 
opposite reactions, both equally in 
error. One that says—“O.K. let’s relax. 
It doesn’t matter what we show them, 
they'll go for it anyway”; and the other 
that says, “Films are a waste of time 
and keep you from the main business 
at hand.” 

Films, posters and booklets of the 
division are produced with great sensi- 
tivity for their use as educational 
materials. All our films are in Spanish, 
with music, background sound and 

-Narration in harmony with needs of the 
rural communities of Puerto Rico. The 
respect we have for these communities 
can be rightly judged by the respect 
we have for the media. The fact that 
one of our films, Una Voz en la Mon- 
tafia, has been exhibited this year at 
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the Venice and Edinburgh Film Festi- 
vals is of less lasting satisfaction to us 
than the warm response of our rural 
audience for whom the film was written 
and produced. 


THE FIELD AND TRAINING 
SECTION 


Within the preamble to our law there 
is this statement—“No community 
shall be civically unemployed” and 
another—““The community can be con- 
stantly and usefully employed in its 
own service in terms of pride and satis- 
faction to the members thereof.” Ina 
genuine democracy the self-reliance of 
a community, finding its expression in 
civic employment, is a fair test of how 
deep and how genuine is that democ- 
racy. It is important, therefore, that 
such a program as ours be able to de- 
fine the steps by which a rural com- 
munity moves democratically from 
civic unemployment to civic employ- 
ment. The question we must 
continually ask is, how do _ people 
advance from an attitude of apathy or 
passive acceptance of authoritarian 
leadership to one of democratic parti- 
cipation? What are the landmarks on 
the road that leads from dependency 
towards self-reliance ? 

Of the hundreds of rural com- 
munities that exist in Puerto Rico, no 
two are alike in the attitude of the 
neighbours toward their problems. 
This would be true anywhere in the 
world. Some are indifferent, some dis- 
illusioned. Some are sure that no pro- 
blem exists; and should they admit 
there is a problem, no way the people 
can solve it. Some have no faith in 
themselves or in their neighbours. 
Some believe that the community can 
become civically employed, but only 
under a leader who tells them how and 
what to do—a leader who exercises all 
his “authority.” Some others, how- 
ever, have found strength in the de- 
mocratic concept that all members of 
the community have the right to parti- 
cipate in community discussion and 
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action. Such neighbours are ready to 
identify their problems, find and de- 
velop their own leadership, and proceed 
towards solutions. Their numbers must 
be multiplied. 

The stimulation of growth from civic 
unemployment, from dependency to 
self-reliance within the communities of 
Puerto Rico, is, as established by our 
law, the very heart of the program of 
the division. The responsibility of the 
field and training section is the selec- 
tion, training and supervision of the 
field workers assigned to this task. 

One of the basic principles of our 
selection process was that anyone who 
wished to apply as a candidate for 
group organizer had the right to do so 
and had the right to be interviewed. 
This in part accounted for the large 
number who came to the first interview 
in each town. Out of this first large 
group, some eight to ten qualified men 
in each case were chosen. These can- 
didates were then visited by a com- 
mittee from the division. The interview 
was conducted in an atmosphere in 
which the candidate was most at ease: 
on a hillside near his home, under a 
tree on the grounds of his school or 
beside a river in the barrio he had 
known since childhood. The interview 
was held without pressure of time. 
Many searching questions were asked 
of each candidate in an attempt to 
learn his basic feelings with respect to 
people and their right and readiness to 
participate in community activities. As 
often as possible the candidate was 
observed in relationship to his neigh- 
bours and whenever there was a doubt 
in the mind of a member of the com- 
mittee, the candidate was interviewed 
until that doubt was cleared. Thus, the 
forty group organizers now in the field 
were interviewed in this way three and 
sometimes four or more times before 
coming into training. 

The committee also used this same 
process of selection in finding the seven 
supervisors. They also came to training 
on a three months trial basis and spent 


those three months as members of the 
group later to be under their super- 
vision in the field. 


Thus from a large group of candi- 
dates, we finally found the men we 
needed. What kind of men were they 
—their vocation, former experience 
and age? What educational or other 
preparation had they for this work? 


Of the forty, one was a country 
peddler, one a fisherman, one the 
manager of a large co-operative store, 
one employed at the Army Air Base 
and one unemployed temporarily 
though he had recently left the man- 
agement of an experimental farm. 
Two had been clergymen and two 
policemen. Seven of them were 
teachers, seven others were small 
farmers. Seven were former municipal 
employees in such jobs as auditor, 
school director-treasurer, hospital ad- 
ministrator. Ten others were employed 
in the insular government in such 
agencies as agriculture, interior and 
h*alth. 


A small number ended their formal 
education below the eighth grade, a 
larger group below the twelfth grade, 
and another small group spent some 
time at the university. One of the 
forty has a college degree. 


The youngest is twenty-eight, the 


oldest fifty-three. The average age is 
thirty-eight. All forty were born and 
brought up in the country and with 
few exceptions all live in the deep 
country to-day. All are natives of the 
area they serve and have had connec- 
tions since boyhood with many of the 
barrios in which they work. All are 
men, for although occasionally a 
woman offered her name as a candi- 
date, she soon withdrew when she 
learned the full nature of the demands 
of the position. 

All forty were chosen in part 
because of the broad range of their 
participation in community activities 
and in part because of their belief in 
the basic principles of community-wide 
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participation. In part also they were 
chosen because of their identification 
with the people and with the problems 
of the communities in which they 
lived. All have a deep respect for the 
individual, regardless of his station. 
All like to be with people and to dis- 
cuss in a friendly manner those sub- 
jects that seem to be ef major concern 
to the community. Finally, and 
perhaps most important of all, each 
man was chosen because of his poten- 
tial for growth. Possessing a free 
spirit, he has the capacity to un-learn 
certain things that might retard the 
democratic development of a com- 
munity and to learn anew other things 
that will enhance it. Through constant 
supervision and continuous inservice 
training seminars, the group organizer 
is able to examine old concepts and 
adopt new ones by evaluating his ideas 
and experiences with fellow group 
organizers and_ supervisors. Those 
who have the responsibility for aiding 
in his growth can thus judge his 
progress. 

Having found the man to serve the 
rural area and the supervisor to work 
closely with him, having orientated 
him with a three months’ period of 
training, we finally sent him back to 
his home area. 

His first two months in the field he 
spends studying the area of his work. 
He has a detailed map of his area and 
he knows more or less the many com- 
munities assigned to him. But never 
before has he had the opportunity and 
the need to visit intimately the roads, 
homes, and the families of the barrios, 
to hear first-hand from the neighbours 
the various problems they face. Dur- 
ing these first two months, he begins a 
course that will become his daily 
practice as long as he remains with 
the division. He walks long distances, 
uphill and down, stopping first at one 
home and then another, visiting with 
old and young, talking with indivi- 
duals and groups, hearing sometimes 
serious talk, sometimes just chatting. 


He appears everywhere—at the home 
of the teacher, the large farm owner, 
the leader of the barrio, the church, 
the school. He visits with equal ease 
in the batey of the coffee workers, the 
sugar cane cutter or sitting on the 
edge of a fisherman’s boat. His desire 
is to get to know as many people as 
possible and have them know him and 
his work. He also has two specific 
objectives: the organization in each 
community of a volunteer study group 
with the task of helping him distribute 
booklets on a house to house basis; 
and the selection of a site for the show- 
ing of films centrally located for the 
majority of the families in the com- 
munity. These things he accomplishes 
during his first two months in the field, 
and he does it in the 26 communities 
of his area. 

The average area of each group 
organizer contains 83 square miles, 26 
communities, 6,146 rural families and 
31,746 rural persons. In the mountains 
the size in square miles tends to be 
slightly less than along the coast, but 
the difficulty of terrain is greater. 
However, there are no group organ- 
izers with only a flat, coastal area. All 
have inland communities hard to reach 
over steep winding trails that can be 
travelled only on foot or horseback. 


His ExTENSIVE 

The development of a basic educa- 
tion program of information, orienta- 
tion and stimulus for all rural com- 
munities through the proper use of 
audio-visual materials has been one of 
our tasks during the past three years. 
This extensive part of a group 
organizer’s work in which he reaches 
every community in his area has been 
planned with great care. 

In order to understand how this is 
done the simplest method will be to 
take the case of one group organizer 
and follow him through his program. 
Any group organizer will do, for all 
follow the same general plan. Let us 
choose Raul Gonzalez of Utuado. 
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During the two months of exploration 
Raul found that within the 25 barrios 
of his mountainous area he would need 
to show his film program in 30 differ- 
ent communities if he wished to reach 
the majority of the rural families of 
Utuado. He planned his work with 
his supervisor so that over a ten to 
twelve weeks period he would be able 
to bring to each community one pro- 
gram of booklets, film and poster. 

His first program was Desde las 
Nubes, with its accompanying book, 
De como llegaron a Puerto Rico el 
café, el tabaco, la cana y muchas otras 
cosas, with its map and poster. During 
the period assigned to this program he 
visited each of the 30 communities 
five or six times. The first two or three 
visits were spent going from home to 
home, talking generally about any in- 
terest the family had, but specifically 
to invite them to become members of 
the study group that would read the 
booklet, plan its distribution and then 
serve as a neighbour who would carry 
a copy to each family in his sector. 
His next visit was to meet with this 
study group and help members carry 
out this plan. On the basis of the 
number of rural families living in his 
area, he had 5,200 copies of Book I 
and 5,200 copies of the map of Puerto 
Rico assigned to him, or an average 
of 275 books and maps to be distri- 
buted in each community. These 
materials he carried with him on each 
visit and divided them among the 
people on a planned distribution basis. 
These meetings took place at the end 
of the day and much time was spent 
reading the book and discussing its 
subject matter. 

On his next visit he placed posters 
announcing the place, day and time of 
the showing of Desde las Nubes, and 
then visited the families. 

His next visit was on the day of the 
showing of the film. On this day he 
arrived early in the afternoon, talked 
with the people, announced the show- 
ing over his loud speaker and prepared 


the site for his showing, which is al- 
ways out of doors. 

Usually at a film exhibition, the 
people begin to gather from five to six 
o'clock in the evening. By now music 
is coming over the loudspeaker draw- 
ing the people toward the centre. It 
is a moving sight to see whole families 
coming down the long mountain trails, 
some of whom have never seen a film 
before, and after the program is over 
to see the lighted flares ascend in the 
darkness as the families slowly make 
their way back to their homes. 

Many bring musical instruments to 
play over the microphone and to 
accompany the singers who wish to 
perform. At first there was a reluct- 
ance in some areas to speak or sing 
into the microphone. Many people 
had never before seen such an instru- 
ment. In fact, the very sight of an 
electric bulb amazed some in the more 
isolated areas. But gradually the shy- 
ness wore off. The love of music was 
too strong. Some communities have 
difficulty deciding whether they would 
rather entertain themselves or see the 
film. So a compromise is reached. 
They sing and play for a time before 
the film is shown. Then ‘comes the 
film. Then those who wish, stay on 
after the film and continue singing. 
Usually about half the group remains, 
and many would stay past midnight 
if the group organizer were willing. 
However, he has a big day ahead of 
him and so about 10.00 or 10.30 p.m. 
at the latest, he indicates that he must 
pack up his equipment and go home. 

For Ratl Gonzalez, as with all of 
his fellow group organizers, it means 
going home to have a hot supper, re- 
gardless of the hour—since by the 
nature of his work there is no time and 
no place to have much more than a cup 
of coffee from the moment he enters 
the barrio until he returns to his 
family. 

The work of Raul Gonzalez is the 
work of all. The total of their com- 
munities is 1,042. In these communi- 
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ties throughout the past two years our 
field men have held a total of 4,981 
nightly motion picture showings of 
educational films made by the divi- 
sion, with an audience of over two 
million persons. They have met with 
volunteer study groups more than 
4,000 times for the distribution of 
more than a million booklets, and they 
have put up a total of 25,000 posters. 


Each group organizer is convinced 
of the importance of this service to 
his communities. He never resents the 
tremendous physical demands it makes 
vpon him. It is a task that calls for 
great patience and understanding. He 
sacrifices much. His personal life may 
suffer as a consequence of his devotion 
to his work. If he ever stops to ques- 
tion what he is doing in a barrio, 
twenty kilometers from his home at 
eleven o'clock at night in the pouring 
rain with an hour of treacherous 
muddy driving before he can reach the 
hard surfaced road, then he is a lost 
group. organizer. Let us quote 
directly from the report of Barrio 
Cedro Arriba made by the field worker 
in Comerio. 


Cedro Arriba—Sector San Antonio. 
9/4/51 

Projection of the film Los Peloteros. 
The place for the screening of the 
film is the San Antonio schoolyard. 
I arrived early in the afternoon and 
visited in the various parts of San 
Antonio. And then on to the place 
of screening. While I was setting up 
the projection equipment, an imper- 
tinent shower fell, but in spite of the 
rain the people continued to come 
from all directions. 

After the music reel I announced 
to the audience that it was necessary 
to begin the screening so as to take 
advantage of the weather. Just 
before the end of the first part, a 
strong shower fell. Four persons 
held the oilcloth over the projector. 
In spite of the rain the people con- 
tinued to look at the film. Later, 


however, during the second part, 
there came a heavy shower with 
wind. Now there was great confus- 
ion. The screening had to be 
stopped. The people ran to protect 
themselves while I, with the help of 
several neighbours under the rain, 
was able to gather in the equipment. 
What had been happiness for every- 
one, now suddenly turned into sad- 
ness. The bad country roads and 
the long walk home became the 
topic of conversation. 

Then they came to me and said: 
“What a good picture, Guillo, and 
how unfortunate we did not see the 
ending.” 

Then they said: “We don’t know 
how you are going to leave the 
barrio tonight, but don’t worry. We 
have oxen in case your jeep will not 
go out by itself.” 

When I left, they called to me: 
“May you go with God, and be 
careful. The road is very bad.” I 
changed to the power gear and 
moved along towards home very 
slowly and somewhat frightened. 


If the field worker ever doubts the 
faith he has in the people he is work- 
ing with or the basic principles of his 
role as an educator, he then turns to 
worrying—worrying about his small 
salary, his sick wife, his unattended 
farm, his own health, his driving, his 
unforeseeable future or any one of 
several other persistent problems. And 
it is at just such times that the real test 
comes of whether he is truly a group 
organizer or not. 


His INTENSIVE WorK 


But the greatest trial of strength 
comes as he begins to work more in- 
tensively with a community to help its 
members move forward from depend- 
ency to full self-reliance. There are 
many obstacles in his way. The in- 
difference of many of the neighbours. 
The old patterns of allowing one man 
to make all the decisions. The lack of 
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understanding by the people of how 
to come to a group decision. The urge 
to act without adequate planning. The 
“begging” attitude inherent in the old 
way of raising money. The jealousies 
that some people develop as they work 
with others. The unwillingness to 
include the “unwanted families.” The 
countryman’s suspicion of city men. 
The difficult task of preventing a 
group discussion from turning into a 
verbal free-for-all in which pockets of 
argument and debate are carried on 
independent of each other. And the 
even more difficult task of controlling 
the speech-maker without hurting his 
feelings. 

[Lack of space compels us to omit a 
long extract from the detailed report 
of Zacarias Rodriguez, organizer in the 
barrio of Cuyon. He made his first 
visit to Cuyén on the 16th of April, 
1951, and describes his efforts to arouse 
interest and to collect funds. He sets 
out the encouraging and the discourag- 
ing incidents that occurred. One day, 
someone gives him a pig to be raffled 
for funds. One man gives a site for 
building a milk centre for children; 
others give materials. On one occasion 
the committee waits all day for a pro- 
‘mised load of building materials, but it 
does not come. Nothing can be done 
without interminable discussion. | 

Thus for more than a year the 
people of Cuyén talked and worked 
together, individually and in groups, 
seeking a solution to a problem com- 
mon to all. It was on the 14th of 
July, 1951, three months after the group 
organizer had first visited the barrio, 
that he recorded in his diary-like re- 
cord, “It was the beginning.” On that 
day don Manolo Davila had said, 
“Once you told us that maybe we could 
with our own efforts help to solve this 
problem.” Through many disappoint- 
ments but with even greater accom- 
plishments, through sickness and 
‘poverty, often delayed by rain and 
mud, the community, fifteen months 
dater, finally reached the place where 


today—at this moment of writing— 
November Ist, 1952—the community 
is building its own milk station. And 
thus through devoted and patient ad- 
herence to a democratic solution cof 
one of its many problems, the people 
of Cuyén are coming closer together 
in their search for a better life. 

But materia! acquisitions are not the 
major ingredients of this better life. 
Poverty of the spirit and the intellect 
can be found as much in the com- 
munity of fine buildings and abund- 
ant services as in the poor man’s 
countryside. Buildings and services 
are only landmarks of a_people’s 
growth or lack of it. Their value to the 
community can be measured only when 
one knows and understands the nature 
of their origin, how they came to be, 
and what democratic means of partici- 
pation keeps their function alive today. 

The value of the work of a man like 
Zacarias Rodriguez can only be under- 
stood by one who carries with him a 
faith in the people in all matters affect- 
ing their lives and the lives of their 
neighbours regardless of the economic 
or social status of the individual. Lack- 
ing this faith, a reader of Zacarias’ 
report will find much to criticize. He 
will be irritated at the length of time 
it took to settle on a site and un- 
doubtedly he will tally up the cost to 


‘the government in salaries, gasoline, 
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wear and tear on the jeep travelling to 
a distant sector of the barrio to talk 
with a group of neighbours who were 
unhappy about the site selected. He 
will be scornful of the time it took to 
raise the nickels and dimes in house 
to house visits and he will be disdain- 
ful of a raffled pig. In short he will 
know a “cheaper” way to get a milk 
station built and in much less time. 
This is the critic, we repeat, who 
does not believe in the people, in their 
dignity and worth, in their potential, 
once unleashed, to accomplish great 
tasks. This is the man, no matter where 
he is found, who distrusts others; is 
not in his heart a true democrat no 
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matter what his lips profess; is him- 
self a poorly orientated member of his 
own community. 

Fortunately in the barrios like Cuyon 
throughout the island of Puerto Rico 
there are not many such men; and those 
that there are, either grow as the com- 
munity grows or are cast aside as an 
untrustworthy expression of a more 
cynical, authoritarian past. 

An examination of the role of the 
field worker makes it clear that no 
group organizer thinks of himself as a 
“leader” in any community in which 
he works. In no way does he accept 
this function or title. He is alert to see 
that the people do not look to him to 
solve a problem, to make contacts for 
them, to plead special privileges with 
influential people. 

No group organizer considers him- 
self a professional in the various fields 
of health, sanitation, agriculture, 
labor or other related subjects. He 
knows personally the representatives 
of these professions through his period 
of training and through contacts he 
has made in his area. He does not try 
to duplicate these services. Instead he 
orientates the community to seek out 
the professional and to work closely 
with him. 

The group organizer does not as- 
sume that until he arrived on the scene 
no community action existed in the 
island. He is aware of the history of 
the juntas, and during training he has 
visited a number of centres where com- 
munity activity is already under way. 
There is no problem of his competing 
with “already established programs” 
or “existing committees”, for it is not 
in his thinking or in his way of work- 
ing to “establish committees” or 
“organize” people. Any action taken 
will be action taken by the community 
itself. 

In this close relationship with people 
a group organizer can best be des- 
cribed as a catalytic agent. When he 
visits a community, he takes the time, 


whether he is distributing books, put- 
ting up posters or showing a film, to 
listen to all the talk and discussion of 
the people around him. His manner 
is easy and permissive. He never 
pushes people into a reaction; he 
never himself states in a declarative 
way what he believes should be done; 
he does not try through words to mould 
opinion or to have the people come to 
a decision he himself may consider 
sound. 


Instead he drops a word here and 
there; he asks questions to draw out 
basic concerns and interests and he 
does a lot of listening. He may hear 
one group agree that what the people 
should have is a new road, well or 
school. He may see that one man of 
influence has decided he knows what 
the community needs and how to get 
it for them. He may hear as many 
problems discussed as there are bateys 
in which the discussion takes place. 
But he waits. 


Finally the day comes when some 
one person or group of persons asks 
for his help. if he responds he does 
so by exploring the nature of the pro- 
blem. He asks such questions as: how 
long has it existed? what other 
attempts have been made to solve it? 
who else thinks it is a problem? how 
widely does it affect the entire com- 
munity ? 

Without directly advising the group 
against calling a meeting, he tries to 
help the neighbours see that more talk 
from house to house will lay the basis 
for a more successful meeting when 
it is called. He may agree to go with 
members in the group on a visit to 
the homes of neighbours to find out 
how they feel about the problem. 

This is the beginning of a process 
that sometimes takes several months. 
This was the way Vincente Ortiz, the 
group organizer in Bayamon began to 
work in Barrio Santa Olaya. And the 
talking and planning together covered 
a period of nine months, although the 
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actual construction of the schoolhouse 
took only two months. It was the way 
Domingo Torres Mattei worked in 
Barrio Botijas of Orocovis and Barrio 
Palo Hincado of Barranquitas. The 
visits from home to home and the 
meetings took more than six months. 
The building of the bridge took only 
four weeks. 

Why should it take that long to plan 
something a community can build so 
quickly ? The answer is that more thar 
a bridge or a_ schoolhouse is beir < 
built. A whole community of people 
is under construction or reconstruction 
from old patterns of thought and ways 
of doing things into practices that 
guarantee better results and more satis- 
faction through greater participation. 
It is the struggle of a community to 
become civically employed. _ 

It takes that long because only by 
laying such a foundation of basic 
understanding can a community be 
sure that its members will continue to 
work together after the bridge is built, 
after the road is repaired, after the 
well is dug. Through this process of 
growth it finds continued faith in itself, 
confidence in its truly elected leader- 
ship and pride and satisfaction in its 
own service. 

In a barrio of Hatillo where today 
the community has solved its first 
problem, we watched the people move 
from a pressure group, demanding that 
the mayor and superintendent bring 
them a “milk-station”, to a position 
where they applauded when a neigh- 
bor stated in a community meeting 
recently that this was a matter “that 
we ourselves must solve.” This re- 
orientation took place over more than 
a year of community self-analysis. 

We have seen a barrio leader, who 
never before permitted his “responsi- 
bilities” to be shared with any person, 
sitting in an office of the planning 
board with seven other committee 
members appointed by the community, 
sharing equally with them in the pre- 
sentation of their problem. 


We were present at a meeting when 
the members of a community refused 
graciously but firmly the offer of a 
large sum of money from a well-to-do 
person outside their barrio because, 
they said, they wished to have the 
opportunity to raise the money in 
nickels and dimes from their own 
pockets. 


We have watched an_ influential 
neighbor try to block a road building 
project when he found the community 
did not intend to have it pass his 
store. And then we watched the com- 
munity win him over to its way of 
thinking. 

These are a few of the many signs 
of growth we see taking place within 
our rural communities. As the months 
go by these signs will increase, for the 
field staff is now working intensively 
in more than a hundred communities 
throughout the island. 


And now one final word regarding 
the work of the field and training 
section during the coming months. Our 
efforts will be to strengthen both the 
extensive and the intensive work. We 
will continue to analyze the individual 
visits each worker makes in the com- 
munities of his area. These visits are 
of basic importance and lead directly 
to success in the attendance and nature 
of participation of the study groups 
he conducts. We will make these study 
groups increasingly more and more 
into circles of democratic participa- 
tion and educational stimulation, using 
all our printed materials and any other 
means available in achieving this 
objective. We will continue to ex- 
amine the techniques used by the field 
staff in the exhibition of films so that 
each showing becomes a time of com- 
munity participation for its own 
entertainment, recreation and educa- 
tional growth. We will extend the in- 
tensive work of each group organizer 
to the point where he has this relation- 
ship with a minimum of three com- 
munities and we will study and 
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analyze his own growth and develop- 
ment in this connection. 

These things we will do through close 
and friendly supervision of the indivi- 
dual group organizer by district and 
central office staff members. Our super- 
visory staff will increase its field visits 
and will supplement this with frequent 
and well-planned periods of in-service 
training. In other words, we will con- 
tinue our careful accounting of the 
work of each member of our field and 
training staff and follow it up with 
professionally planned supervision 
based on clearly defined techniques and 
practices leading toward the funda- 
mental aims and principles of the 
division. 


Tue ANaLys's UNIT 

One of the most important goals of 
the Division of Community Education 
is to create and develop in our rural 
communities the desire to solve some 
of their own problems through the 
action of the community itself. This 
means a change in attitude, from the 
traditional way of letting things be 
solved by the “government” or some 
other external agent, to the more de- 
mocratic grass-roots method of solving 


them through community participa- — 


tion. 

To achieve this objective the Div- 
ision has a field staff working in the 
rural areas. With the help of many 
different kinds of resources, this field 
staff is daily dealing with the problem 
of community growth. 

But this is a new field, and the 
Division needs to test many things. It 
needs to know through as objective 
measurement as possible the validity 
of some of the subjective assumptions 
upon which the program is based. This 
is the main function of the analysis 
team. For the purpose of carrying out 
these much needed analytical and 
evaluative functions the analysis unit 
was created during the fiscal year 
1950-51 within the office of the 
Director. 


The need for information about the 
existing patterns of social relationships 
and group activity in the rural com- 
munities was immediately felt. Thus, 
the first big task of the analysis unit 
was to conduct an island-wide survey 
on the attitudes of rural people to- 
ward community group action. The 
information thus gathered provides 
the Division with: 

1. A scientifically established bench- 
mark against which to measure changes 
in the area of community growth and 
development. 

2. Basic data on the level of people’s 
behavior and beliefs about community 
problems, such as the feeling of depend- 
ance upon authority for the community 
improvement; the feeling of respon- 
sibility for the problems of the com- 
munity and the degree of participation 
of the individual in group activities 
aimed at the solution of community 
problems. 

To achieve these objectives and to 
guarantee the full scientific structure 
upon which the survey would be built, 
the Division employed the consultant 
services of the Institute for Social 
Research of the University of Michi- 
gan. This research organization pro- 
vides the analysis unit with consultant 
services in each of the different phases 
of the study. 

Field work started on November 
2, 1951, with the first group of ten 
interviewers after a two-week period 
of intensive training. The second 
group of 14 interviewers with a similar 
training started field work on De- 
cember 3. By February 29, 1952, all 
field work was finished; 1,831 inter- 
views were completed of which 912 
were male informants and 919 were 
female informants. 

The process of coding the data was 
done rapidly and efficiently at our office 
by the staff and three part-time coders. 
The material thus coded was trans- 
ferred into Hollerith cards by the 
I.B.M. local service bureau. 

The resources of the survey research 
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centre were again brought to this work 
for the process of tabulation and the 
first analysis of the data. Professor 
Stephen Withey, of the University of 
Michigan, came to Puerto Rico to help 
us in the design of the tabulation 
analysis scheme. The statistical ana- 
lysis of the material from the interviews 
is now available. 

With the statistical analysis of the 
data of the island-wide survey, we have 
a clearer picture of the beliefs and 
attitudes of our rural people toward 
group action and participation at the 
present time. This information enables 
us to measure any change in these 
attitudes and patterns of behavior in 
the coming years. To that effect, we 
plan to do a similar cross-sectional 
survey in the near future. The changes 
in attitudes and opinions revealed by 
these panel studies will be reflected on 
the basic postulates and methods of 
work of our program of community 
education. 

Besides the major work of the afore- 
' mentioned sample surveys, our plans for 
the future include studies to determine 
the audience reaction to the products 
produced by the Division. We are now 
elaborating the instruments with which 
to gauge the effectiveness of these edu- 
cational tools. 


CONCLUSION 


This then is our work to date. We 
are today only a little more than three 
years old. What we lack in that wisdom 
and experience found in older and more 
established heads than ours, we make 
up for in the enthusiasm of youth and 
in a round-the-clock devotion to the job 
that lies ahead. Some of the unknown 
course before us we must learn by doing. 
Some through the successes or failures 
of those who have already travelled this 


way. And some through careful and 
scientific analysis. If we are to con- 
tinue to achieve the goals we seek, we 
must leave little to chance. This is the 
spirit with which we face the future, 
whether we are a laboratory technician, 
printing a film or a research worker in- 
terviewing a rural family; a staff writer 
preparing a script or a group organizer 
visiting in a distant barrio. 

However, no matter how challenging 
we find the problems ahead of us, there 
exists one ever-present fact in the lives 
of all of us, and especially in the lives 
of the Zacarias Rodriguez’s of the 
Division. There is more to do than we 
have time for. The task is greater than 
the man-power. 

The need and the demand go beyond 
the present available personnel assigned 
to carry it out. For this reason we hope 
for additional field staff during the 
coming years. 

But our interest to expand is not just 
for the sake of expansion. A large staff 
is of no consequence except in so far 
as it brings an increase in the service it 
can render. Actually a field staff of the 
present size is a much more “ manage- 
able” group. It is more encompassable 
and means less “ headaches ” for those 
who advocate this increase. More field 
workers will mean more work and 
additional problems for all. But this is 
less our concern than that the commu- 
nities, so greatly in need of continuous 
orientation and stimulus, receive the 
help they are in search of. 

This is our story to dete and our 
hopes for the future. We are confident 
of the success we have had thus far. We 
believe in ourselves and in the people 
with whom we work. We go forward 
with a continued energy and devotion 
to our basic goals and with a spirit of 
inquiry and search for sound answers 
to the many problems we face daily. 
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The Vextbook and the Teacher 


WAS very interested to read the 
article on history teaching in the 
junior secondary school which you 

published in the January 1953 issue of 

this journal and I hope that you will 
allow me to comment on it. 

In writing his article Mr. Musgrove 
appears to have had two objects in 
mind: (i) to convey to your readers his 
ideas on how teachers should teach 
history, and (ii) to criticize the textbooks 
written by myself. 

With one important exception Mr. 
Musgrove’s ideas about the teaching of 
history are also my own. I share with 
him his enthusiasm for seeing “ the 
relations between facts, the connection 
between events”. I am fully conscious 
of the importance of geography “ as a 
powerful influence in human history ” 
and of the need to know, for effective 
history teaching, “those _ historical 
trends which are bearing most urgently 
upon our lives today”. Indeed, the 
textbooks which I wrote were the result 
of my attempt to work out these ideas 
in the classroom over a period of some 
three or four years at Government Col- 
lege, Ibadan. I wrote the textbooks in 
the light of that experience to help those 
many teachers in Africa, who are not 
history specialists, to teach more effect- 
ively along those lines. 

I join issue with Mr. Musgrove over 
his (to me) too great emphasis on “ great 
themes”, “great and inspiring sub- 
jects”, “the great patterns, the 
momentous change ”’, “ the inspirational 
treatment’, the “ poetic” approach to 
history. In urging this approach to 
history teaching in Africa today he 
treads on dangerous ground. It is not 
without its dangers even for the special- 
ist history teacher who is supported by 
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historical training, extensive and 
detailed knowledge, and the resources 
of a library. It is positively dangerous 
in the hands of the non-specialist 
teacher in many African junior second- 
ary schools whose qualification as a 
history master may be no more than a 
pass in history in the Cambridge school 
certificate examination. It may easily 
lead to such a simplification of history, 
in practice, that it amounts to a con- 
siderable falsification of history: to an 
“exciting” but erroneous simplicity in 
which is lost the most valuable of all 
the lessons which history has to teach— 
that cause and effect are not simple, 
that preoccupation with a “theme” 
may engender disregard for the many 
facts that do not fit in with it and 
support it. And nowhere is this inherent 
danger of the “ theme ” more insidious 
than in the teaching of African history, 
which may be used to illustrate and 
support such “ themes ” as colonialism, 
race discrimination and European 
exploitation. These are the topics which 
are “most alive” for African pupils, 
which they see as “bearing most 
urgently ” upon their lives today, and 
they are not fit subjects for “ inspira- 
tional treatment” by any teacher, 
African or European. 


Thus, when Mr. Musgrove, referring 
to Book III, asks what my “ patient 
collection of information ” concerning 
the history of Africa after 1800 adds up 
to I take his intended criticism as a 
compliment. It is not, in my view, the 
function of the textbook writer to do 
all the thinking for the teacher or the 
pupil. It is his proper function—so I 
believe—to provide him with as fair an 
objective and representative selection of 
the facts as possible, so arranged that 
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the relations between them are not too 
hard for the pupil to understand. It is 
nonsense to take the view, as Mr. Mus- 
grove appears to do, that the textbook 
writer presumes to “teach” history. 
The textbook is no more than a tool. 
It can be a good or a bad tool and it 
can be well or badly used by the 
teacher. I think that Book III is use- 
ful for precisely the same reason that 
Mr. Musgrove condemns it because, for 
the first time, it has brought together 
within the compass of one small and 
relatively inexpensive book a sufficiently 
wide, and I hope well-balanced, col- 
lection of facts concerning modern 
African history for the rank and file 
teacher, as well as the few history 
specialists, to bring modern African 
history into the junior school syllabus. 
It is precisely because I tried to keep 
to facts, and to a fair selection of facts, 
and to make them easily available for 
study that the book has whatever value 
it has. The history is too recent, has 


been too little worked over, the inter- 
' pretations to which it is subject are too 


diverse and emotional for the textbook 
writer as yet to attempt much more. As 
Mr. Musgrove says, “It is for us (the 
teachers) to pull out some big conclu- 
sions—and to encourage our pupils to 
do so—and then to hang the facts on 
them.” 

Most of Mr. Musgrove’s other 
criticisms are of a more detailed kind, 
e.g. that I do not really satisfactorily 
explain the rise of civilisation in Book I, 
and lay insufficient stress in Book II 
on the importance and worth of 
the Middle Ages. It would take up too 
much of your space if I were to attempt 
to discuss here all the considerations 
which governed what should be included 
and what excluded from these books. 
It will, I hope, be sufficient to say that 
their subject, “Tropical Africa in 
World History ” covers a wide field, and 
that one of the chief practical difficulties 
was to decide what topics could be in- 
cluded and at what depth of treatment 
in view of the very strict limits of cost 


(and hence size) of the books. In 
making many difficult decisions I had 
several guides. One was my own 
judgment of what were the most 
relevant and important topics which 
would help pupils to understand the 
historical origins and development of 
the factors which are affecting their 
lives in Africa today. A second was 
the degree of real interest with which 
they reacted to the material I had thus 
selected. A third was the criticism and 
advice—given in arrears after I had 
made my first draft of each book—of 
historians of the calibre of Sir Reginald 
Coupland, Mr. D. C. Somervell, Mr. 
I. L. Evans, Miss Margery Perham, and 
Professor E. A. Walker. I am not here 
arguing that the final decisions were 
always right. Everyone is entitled to 
his own view. What I am stating is that 
there were many difficult decisions to be 
made, that I should have liked to have 
dealt with many topics more adequately, 
and that the judgments that were made 
were not made arbitrarily, but only 
after much care and thought. I imagine 
that few writers of history textbooks 
succeed in pleasing in all details all the 
teachers who are the potential users of 
their books. It would be a bad day for 
history teaching if they did, for it would 
mean that history teachers would have 
ceased to value their own independence 
of thought and judgment, and hence, 
that history teachers would no longer 
be good and interested teachers of 
history. Thus, whatever difference of 
view there may be between Mr. Mus- 
grove and myself, in one thing we both 
heartily agree and I echo with him “ Do 
not treat the textbooks too reverently. 
They exist to be questioned rather than 
swallowed as authorities.” And there I 
think we can find the real motive that 
led Mr. Musgrove to write his article. 
He is irritated because some teachers do 
read the textbooks too reverently. Let 
them cease to do so, and, if I dare add 
a further warning, don’t let them read 
Mr. Musgrove’s article too reverently 
either. 
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Experiment at Gayaza 


By Joan Cox, Headmistress, Gayaza School, Uganda 


HIS is the story of an educational 

experiment made at Gayaza in 

Secondary II, III and IV. We 
felt that we were becoming imparters of 
information, not teachers, and that our 
children were in danger ef becoming 
merely passive, only too willing at 
examination time to tell back to us—in 
less good English—what we had already 
told them. We wanted to find ways and 
methods to foster much more individual 
study and initiative, to help the children 
to look and to know how to read for a 
purpose, and above all to arouse in 
them the desire to discover and to find 
out for themselves. We decided to give 
up Wednesday afternoon to three 
projects, one in biology, one in history 
and one in geography, and each girl 
from Secondary II, IIf and IV could 
choose which she would joih. The 
biologists set out on a survey of some 
of the biology of the school environ- 
ment. The historians embarked on a 
discovery of the School history. This 
involved, among other things, much 
searching in school registers, 
account books, entrance forms and other 
records, as well as conversations with 
ancient villagers and Old Girls round 
about, and the drawing up of a circular 
questionnaire to be sent to Old Girls. 
This questionnaire involved much time 
and discussion to prepare because the 
group had first to be sure what they 
really did want to find out. Interesting 
problems arose, too, when the answers 
came in, for, of course, they did not 
agree. The geographers set out to find 
about England, and it is with that pro- 
ject that this article is chiefly concerned. 
England was chosen because an increas- 
ing number of girls have friends and 
relations in England or are hoping to 


go, and yet they are extremely vague 
about conditions which prevail there. I 
am English and might be supposed to 
know about England, and had obviously 
to direct the project, but I am no 
geographer at all, and it is true to say 
that when we set out I had little idea 
of what we were going to find out and 
where our interest and research would 
lead us; the children and I were dis- 
coverers together, and that was truer 
still in the other two projects. 

Perhaps I had better say something 
first about the books and materials we 
used. We drew on everything we could 
get hold of. We had very few geo- 
graphy text books on England, but we 
had old picture calendars, advertise- 
ments, magazines and newspapers of all 
kinds and a fairish collection of pictures 
in the geography cupboard, and there 
were, of course, English people who 
could be asked for information the 
children needed. For some of our map 
and diagram making we used news- 
print, which is cheap, many drummer 
dyes (two packets to a bottle of water), 
and reed pens. This was extremely 
effective for quick work which could be 
finished and up on the walls in sixty 
minutes. For other maps, where the 
point was not to produce an outline, but 
to show other facts the child had dis- 
covered, numbers of outlines were 
prepared — and similarly methods 
varied in other diagrams. In some cases 
the children produced them entirely 
themselves, in other cases they fitted on 
prepared outline charts the information 
they had found out. For the models we 
made we used anything: bits of old 
cardboard, cement and sand, old tins, 
loofahs and twigs for trees, old towel- 
ling and sand paper for grass, and parts 
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of an old clock for wheels of machinery. 
Most of the buildings were made from 
bits of wood. I found a timber mer- 
chant in a back street of Kampala who 
let me pick out all kinds of odds and 
ends of wood, mostly picture-frame size, 
from his throw-outs, and charged me 
nothing, and the girls cut and filed them 
into shape. They became very clever at 
suggesting things to use once they got 
the idea. 

Those then werr the materials we 
had, and this is how we set out on our 
adventure. We began with “ Climate ”’, 
because most of the girls had some idea 
that it is very cold in England, and knew 
about seasons, and so we collected from 
the class quite a lot of information. I 
had made a big collection myself, from 
all sources, of pictures showing English 
life during the different months of the 
year. The class divided into four 
groups, Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter, and I gave each group a heap 
of pictures from which they had to pick 
out the ones relevant to their season, 
and pass on the residue, and to find 
illustrations to answer the following 
kind of question: In winter etc. what 
do English people wear? What do they 
eat? What games do they play? What 
do they like doing? It was here that I 
had my first eye-opener. As I said, 
they had produced a lot of information 
about seasons, but when it came to pick- 
ing out the pictures, recognizing 
whether a tree was bare, in flower or in 
fruit, whether people were in bathing 
costumes on the beach, or hugging a 
fire, they were unaware and very slow. 
I realised how very little relation there 
was between the information they had 
in their heads and could repeat to me, 
and their imagination and powers of 
deduction. And yet this is a school 
where pictures are used a lot. So this 
first step in our project was a salutary 
lesson to me and a challenge to our 
methods of teaching. Some of the 
pictures needed discussion between all 
the groups, but finally each group had 
found the pictures belonging to it, 


picked out the ones they wanted and 
mounted them on a season chart. From 
this arose naturally the question 
“Why?” “Why is there winter in 
England ?” and this led to work on the 
rotation and revolution of the earth, 
direction of winds, etc. For this part 
we found that to have girls working in 
groups producing (with newsprint and 
dye) all kinds of quick diagrams and 
charts for general discussion afterwards 
was the most satisfactory method. In 
this way we learnt and found out from 
one another’s work. 

We embarked then on the second part 
of the project. In this case I decided 
from which point our investigations 
should begin. I chose six people repre- 
senting six aspects of English life: the 
fisherman or coast-dweller, the house- 
wife, the industrial worker, the miner, 
the postman and a driver (represeuting 
communications), and a farmer. I col- 
lected pictures to illustrate each person 
and his environment and work and put 
them up in two rooms, correctly 
grouped. Then the children went round 
with nojebooks and pencils, just looking 


at the pictures, trying to find out who 
the six people were and what they were 
doing. This took a lot of looking, a 
great deal of comparison between group 
and group—and far more time than I 


had imagined! Not all the girls got the 
six groups correctly. Then from this 
point each girl chose which of these six 
aspects of English life she was going to 
investigate, so that we had six groups of 
girls, each group working on its own 
lines. Each group began by finding out 
what kind of clothes its person wore, 
and making a list of things they needed 
to dress a doll appropriately (dolls were 
made from americani and an old felt 
hat). This again needed a lot of careful 
looking and thinking. It was interesting 
to find how at first girls wrote rather 
foolish things through slovenly thinking 
and inaccurate looking, and_ then 
became more and more interested in 
making more careful deductions. They 
dressed the dolls, largely in their own 
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time, and then went on to find out how 
their people spent their day. I can 
explain best by illustrating from the 
work of one or two of the groups. The 
“ Housewives” collected information 
about the housewife’s day from as many 
English people as they could. They 
collected from magazines — chiefly 
from advertisements — numbers of 
pictures showing the housewife’s 
activities—shopping, cooking, cleaning, 
washing clothes, etc., and made a chart 
from chosen ones. They found a great 
number of pictures of people shopping. 
The question arose, what does she buy ? 
Again they asked and looked in books 
to find the answer (and found out about 
rationing). But whether you are pay- 
ing much or little depends on the wage 
you earn, and so they tried to find what 
wages people earn. They were lucky to 
find a good deal of information from 
social surveys in recent magazines, and 
discovered to their great amazement— 
and to the amazement indeed of the 
class and of the school—that a good 
bricklayer or a good farm-labourer 
earns far more than a clerk. One girl 
in the housewives’ group became 
engrossed in the plan of London, its 
parks, cathedral and abbey, its zoo, its 
Houses of Parliament and Palace, and 
spent week after week finding out about 
it. The people in the communications 
group began with a family and tried to 
find out, again chiefly from magazines 
and pictures and from thinking, how 
each one in the family would get about, 
and all the different ways in which they 
would have contact with things and 
people far way from them. They 
came to such questions as: How do 
they post their letters? How much do 
stamps cost? How do they get their 
letters? They made a collection of 
English stamps—I was amazed at the 
number and variety they got hold of — 
and found out about the English pillar 
box and the front door with its letter 
box. Milk delivery, too, caused much 
interest. Some people in this group 
worked on roads and railways, and 


found out where they converged and 
why, and the important ports. Similar 
investigations were made by the other 
groups. The industrialists found out, 
again chiefly from advertisements, in 
all kinds of magazines, the chief indus- 
trial towns of England and the things 
they manufacture. They made a col- 
lection of things in the school made in 
England, while the miners discovered 
to their astonishment that there were a 
number of things in the school made 
from coal! The miners, farmers and 
fishermen made very interesting com- 
parative charts showing a typical day 
in the life of each—time given to sleep, 
to work and to leisure. The farmers 
and the coast men made two models to 
scale, one of a Norfolk farm and the 
other of Avonmouth dock. In both 
cases they were given direction and 
guidance, but showed, too, considerable 
ingenuity. There was, of course, con- 
tinual interchange and_ correlation 
between the groups. The housewives 
needed to know from the farmers where 
the cows are, from which the milk has 
to come to London. They had te find 
out from “ communications” how it 
gets there. “ Communications ” wanted 
to find out from the industrialists why 
they found so many roads and railways 
to Birmingham. If housewives in 
London can buy fish, where do they 
come from? These are just a very few 
examples. 

One of the most interesting correla- 
tions was with the art lesson. For each 
group a girl undertook, with the help 
of the art mistress, to paint a big poster 
illustrating its chief characteristics. This 
again involved a great deal of looking 
through books and pictures to find the 
right kind of thing to put on the poster 
—for in nearly every case it was a com- 
position containing parts from different 
pictures. Again and again it was found 
that the girls at first simply did not 
know what they were looking at, and to 
make their posters intelligently they 
needed to look and to compare and to 
think. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN PUERTO RICO 


The group organizer on his rounds. 


(Photograph by Photography for Industry, New York) 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN PUERTO RICO 


The children are interested in a map of the island. 


(Photograph by Photography for Industry, New York) 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN PUERTO RICO 


Putting up a poster of the film show. 


(Photograph by Photography for Industry, New York) 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN PUERTO RICO 


Getting together with music before the film show. 


(Photograph by Photography for Industry, New York) 7 


There were many failures in the 
experiment, chiefly in the organisation 
of it, for we were not very experienced. 
I found sometimes I had prepared in- 
adequately and not thought out 
questions clearly enough or provided 
enough material for the girls to work 
on, and some were left with too little 
to do. Sometimes we got muddled with 
too much material; and we were slow 
at settling down to work and in clearing 
up. I would sometimes be left feeling 
very inefficient, trying to cope with 
clouds of paper and seas of dye and 
with getting things put away, while 
other more able staff walked by to tea! 
But I think you can only learn to 
improve in this sort of thing by 
experience, and we got much better as 
time went on. Just occasionally I was 
tempted to doubt the value of it all, and 
to think how much more I could have 
told them about England, and how neat 
their notebooks could have been, and 
-how much better they could have 
answered an examination question 
based on information I had given them. 
But these were only momentary mis- 
givings, and there were continual times 
of assurance. I was often met along 
the path by eager children—‘* We have 
asked Miss —— and she told us 
this; can we put it on a chart? When 
can I come and finish?” ‘“‘ Will these 
do, do you think?” ‘“ Omukyala, do 
English people really do this and that 
work ?”’; and there were the questions, 
too, asked by others outside the class, 
who saw the charts and whose interest 
and curiosity was aroused. Joyce was 
so enthralled by her map of London 
that she could not leave it for lunch; 
Solome and Debola sat on the floor for 
an hour inventing ways of making a 
clock wheel into a miner’s shaft wheel, 
and Mary and Gladys seemed never to 
tire of searching for illustrations of 
manufactured goods and finding new 
towns from which they came. Girls 
were continually found in the library 
exploring further into the books from 
which they had begun to get informa- 


tion. Our conclusion was that without 
question the experiment had been worth 
while and was going to have effects on 
our teaching methods all through the 
school. We could not forget the 
revelation we had had of that gap in 
so many girls’ minds between informa- 
tion known, and_ deduction § and 
imagination. It is, of course, true that 
in the geography project we had access 
to an unusual amount of printed 
material, but the historians and _ bio- 
logists had endless sources of other 
kinds, and we wanted more and more 
in all our lessons to make them times of 
discovery and expression. We came to 
certain practical decisions, too. For 
example, if ever we had money for 
geography and history text books, we 
should not want to buy a set of identi- 
cal books for the class but five or six 
sets of five or six similar books so that 
girls could move from one to the other 
and find out and compare from different 
books. We saw, too, that girls can 
profitably spend—and in fact need— 
longer lesson periods in finding out for 
themselves, than they can spend sitting 
on hard chairs listening to someone 
imparting information. We could not 
point to any definite visible results 
among the girls. There were no 
miracles in which dull children became 
clever; but we felt we had learnt new 
ways of enabling each one to develop 
and use her imagination and her ability 
to think for herself, and her sensitive- 
ness and awareness to her fellow men. 


Much of the inspiration for this 
experiment is owed to the following : — 


The Dodo by Vicars Bell. 
Museum Adventure by M. Harrison. 


And to conversations with Miss M. 
Carney of King’s College, Budo, who 
worked at the Museum. 

Miss Cox illustrates her article with 
some essays written by the girls who 
took part in the scheme. We print some 
extracts, preserving the original English 
and spelling. 
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Catherine Mukasa: — 

Last year while I was in Secondary 
two Our Headmistress wanted us to 
have more extra lessons from those we 
had in our classes. Then she asked 
everybody from secondary two three 
and four who would like to learn Extra 
Biology or History or Geography about 
England. We were very many pupils 
who wanted very much to learn about 
England. Therefore Our Headmistress 
wrote down our names and she took 
them, next day she brought a list back 
with all the names in their groups. But 
I was very happy to be one of those 
who were chosen to be in Geography 
group to learn about England. After 
that Miss Cox explained to us in which 
method we shall learn Geography. Then 
she divided us into Six groups, and 
these are the groups Communication, 
Industry, Fishermen Coalmines 
Farmers and House wives. 


We were very pleased when she 
divided us into different groups, and 
every group liked very much the part 
were given to them. 


I myself I was in the group of the 


house wives. I very much enjoyed the 
method which we were learning in and 
I enjoyed things we were doing in our 
group walking round finding the pic- 
tures which concerned to the house 
wives. I was very pleased and surprised 
to know many things about House wives 
in England which I had never know 
before. In our group of house wives 
again we divided ourselves in order to 
Collect all the things which concerned 
to the house wives in England. We 
were three people in our Group. One 
of us drew a map of London which will 
show us and other people streets in 
which a house wife passes to go to the 
shops and to buy things for her home 
and family. Other one drew things 
such as bottle of milk meat butter on 
the sheet of paper and she put a price 
on each to explain us and other people 
who don’t know any thing about money 
a house wife spend to every thing which 


she buy, and this way of drawing these 
things and put their prices on them 
helped us very much to know how much 
money do the house wives spend in a 
week or month. 

I myself I had to find out the salaries 
for all the works which are done in 
England, and I drew a chart with all 
the salaries on it.... A pretty doll was 
made as a house wife should be every 
group had a doll and these dolls were 
dressed as a man or a woman of the 
work of each group should wear. Our 
doll wore a coat over her and in -her 
hand she held a basket with so many 
things which she had bought, and this 
doll looked like a real house wife. This 
doll (made) many people to imagine a 
house wife in England might be. And 
I when we was doying all these things 
they helped me a lot to imagine a house 
wife holding her heavy basket of food 
and every thing in it for her family 
marching very quickly in the street to 
go back to do other works for her family, 
therefor doll and pictures helped me to 
see a real house wife, and on the other 
ha(n)d this made me wonder to know 
that a house wife in England may do all 
her works with out any one helping her, 
and I was surprised to know that house 
wives in England have got so many 
works to do which I did not expect from 
them, and in all the pictures we col- 
lected to gether they seem to be very 
happy not minding if they are very tired 
but they go on working happily. . . . 

. ... from the things which I have 
talked about, it made me to like the 
method which we learn’t in, last year 
very much, Better than having a teacher 
to teach me and afterwards to have 
notes. 


Catherine Walusimbi: — 

. . . I belonged to the fishermans 
group. ... Myself I drew a picture 
of the fishing ship and the catching net 
being thrown into the sea. . I was 
intrested to know the times in which 
they did their work. The times in 
which they had their meals and their 
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holidays, and what they did during their 
holidays. After these things myself did 
the harbour of Avonmouth Dock at 
Bristol and I was very much helped by 
the girl from secondary IV. At first I 
thought that I had been given a very 
difficult job to do and I did not think 
that I could manage it. My companion 
and | straggled very hard with it and 
afterwards we conquered it. At first we 
were going to do it with clay, but after- 
wards the teacher discovered the other 
way of doing it. First we drew a map 
of the harbour on the hard board of 
paper and we cut it out very carefully. 
Cutting it out was not easy at all, 
because the paper was very hard indeed, 
and this took about two days straggling 
with it very hard. By the help of our 
teacher it was cut out. On the other 
hard board about } inch thick we 
painted the sea. We stuck the map 
which we had cut out on that sea, and 
after doing that it was very lovely. We 
‘had a book and many pictures in which 
‘we copied these. After pressing the 
harbour on the sea, then the sea was 
below and the land was above. On the 
land we stuck many little houses of dif- 
ferent shapes, which (were) cut out from 
wood and painted with vivid colour. On 
them we painted windows and doors. 
Some of them had flat rooves and some 
had sloping shapes. Upon every house 
we pinned the label which explained its 
use. We also made oil tanks from the 
small tins which we wrapped up in 
paper and painted them red. I cut out 
wooden ships which we stuck into the 
sea. Some of them were inside the 
harbour and some were outside. The 
land was painted brown and_ the 
harbour looked very lovely and beauti- 
ful. The other teachers and many girls 
from the other classes came to look at 
it and they very much admired it, so I 
was very proud of it.... The thing I 
learnt which was special intresting to 
me was to know how hard English 


people worked with their hands and, 
how eagerly they did their work. The 
thing I very much wandered were these 
the miner to go very far down in the 
dark hole with a little lamp, and where 
the air which he breathed was. I under- 
stood better about England and if I go 
to England I will recognize many 
things. ... This subject made me to 


long for Wednesday because it was the 
day on which we had it. It was a busy, 
subject 


noisy, lively and intresting 
which I had never seen. 


Salome Kayanja:-— 

... | worked as a coal miner, and I 
was surprised to know very many things 
about him which I had never known 
before. ... I was given a work to look 
at pictures and in books to find out what 
things made from coal. At first I 
thought that I had had a terrible job 
to stay there all three lessons trying to 
find out things. But as I began to look 
in the books and pictures I felt that I 
had had a very good part and I enjoyed 
doing it very much. I remember a 
picture with a miner just come from the 
ground with a little lamp sticking in the 
middle of his forehead and holding 
another lamp all covered with mud. But 
although it made me laugh very much 
at his sight, I wondered how he could 
go so far into the ground and with only 
this little lamp he could be able to see in 
that very dark pit. Another one a 
group of them were sitted in a round 
circle enjoying themselves singing with 
their mouths very wide open after the 
very hard work from the ground, and in 
one book I read that. Even if the miner 
has to work for a long time in the 
ground. He is one of the cleanest people 
all over the world and I wondered why. 
I borrowed some things which are made 
from coal, and I wondered how Asprin 
could be made from that black stuff and 
become so white afterward... . 
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Projects in Singapore Schools 


HE Second Year Certificate full 
time students from the Teachers’ 
Training College started their 
2nd teaching practice from October 20th 


to November 14th, 1952. About 37 
students were placed in junior forms 
(std. II-V) in various schools, and these 
were encouraged to attempt a project of 
some kind with their classes over the 
4-week period, as simply as possible, 
remembering that Singapore schools 
and children were unused to this type 
of teaching method, and that conditions 
were necessarily rather artificial because 
the student teacher had to sponsor the 
project idea; normally this should 
develop through the observed interests 
of the children themselves. 


Previously, before going out on this 
teaching practice, all the 78 2nd year 
students had discussed the project 
method in their Method lecture times in 
the College; and the year before, these 
students had gone out on visits and 
reported on what they saw and how 
they could use the material they 
obtained with a class. Now they worked 
in self-chosen groups with a leader on 
projects such as rubber, tin, fishing, 
neighbourhood surveys: and material 
was collected, reports made, reference 
books collected and demonstrations 
given—as though the students were 
children themselves in junior classes and 
were collecting material which children 
could obtain fairly easily. 


This collecting work and the compil- 
ing of reports took two to three weeks. 
At the end of the time, maps, sketches, 
reports and reference books used were 
arranged by the students in a lecture 
time, and the leader of each group told 
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By MarGareET A. SHATTOCK, Singapore Education Service 


the other groups what his group had 
done and how it had worked. 


SUMMARY 


After the 4-week teaching practice 
was over, I invited all the students who 
had tried out project work with their 
forms to write freely in answer to six 
questions about their work. These 
were : — 


1. What was your project and why 
did you choose it? 


How did you organise your class 
into groups? 


3. How did you help your groups 
in their various assignments ? 

4. How were materials collected ? 

5. How did you end your project? 

6. What is your opinion of this 


method as an experiment in 
teaching ? 


Question 1. What was your project and 

why did you choose it? 

The chief reasons given were to cap- 
ture the children’s interest by using 
material and scenes already familiar to 
them, such as finding out about the 
neighbourhood of the school, local 
occupations and soon. Another reason 
was that the project extended the 
interest and activity of children who had 
already done some work on the subject 
before; e.g. because the class had heard 
about Captain Cook the student tried 
out a short project on Australia Today. 
One student attempted a small history 
project because children only had a 
vague general idea, from books, of social 
life long ago; other students said that 
the subjects they chose were topics in 
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the syllabus which had not yet been 
tried out by the class teacher. Two or 
three said their choice was made because 
they had “ discussed it in college and 
had found out about it then ”’, and also 
had apparatus ready; again one 
student’s choice was influenced by the 
fact that she had been interested by a 
visit to Cold Storage as a student and 
thought her class would be also. 


Several students mentioned the 
importance of extending the children’s 
general knowledge; one student said 
that his rural school class had only a 
vague idea of what public services were 
for and so a Post Office project was 
attempted. Two students said that they 
wanted to give the children something 
else to work for as well as for an exam- 
ination; and perhaps one of the best 
reasons of all was simply “Aeroplanes 
are exciting for boys to learn about.” 


Question 2: How did you organise your 
class into Groups? 


As a rule the students had to take the 
initiative in getting their classes organ- 
ised into groups, though where group 
work had already been practised their 
task was easier. Usually the division 
of the class was mathematically even; 
3-5 groups in an average class of 35-40 
seemed to be the rule. Very often 
“specialist groups” were arranged, 
e.g. one skilled in handwork, one in 
drawing, one in writing and one whose 
work was to cut out pictures for scrap- 
book mounting. One student spoke of 
his “ artists, draftsmen (mappers) and 
reporters ”. 


Groups were usually chosen accord- 
ing to the aptitude of the children for 
their particular work and grading of 
intelligence. Only one student said she 
did not select her groups on the basis 
of merit but mingled the bright and the 
backward together. Sometimes the 
student said how many groups there 
would be and what work would be done, 
and wrote this information on the board 
letting the children choose which group 
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they wanted to join, Names were given 
to groups as a rule; e.g. “ Collecting 
Group ”’; or Red/Blue/Orange group; 
and one student in an Ancient History 
project divided the class into 2 tribes 
under 2 chiefs. This student allowed 
her two groups to intermingle during 
the time allowed for the project in order 
to help each other as time was running 
short. 


The majority of groups had leaders 
and sometimes leaders’ assistants. The 
children were asked to vote for whom 
they wanted but often the student had 
to choose leaders. One student with a 
mixed class mentioned that boys dis- 
liked taking orders from a girl, but on 
the whole there seemed little friction 
between the leader and his group. It 
was difficult, however, for the leaders to 
guide their groups as they had had no 
previous experience of this sort of res- 
ponsibility and the teacher had to use 
them much more as liaison officers 
between himself and the class. One 
student spoke of the over reliance he 
placed upon his group leaders and that 
he found he was “ depending too much 
on them ”’, 


N.B.—Two students mentioned the 
award of “ points” for work done and 
for the behaviour maintained. This I 
think is to be deprecated, as also the 
giving of prizes in any form at the 
conclusion of the work. 

Two remarks by students can be 
quoted here in connection with organis- 
ing the group. “If everyone in the 
class did the same thing it would be 
dull—hence let’s try working at different 
things ”. 

“Tell me by what name you would 
like to be known in your group ”. 


Question 3: How did you help your 
groups in their various assignments ? 


Usually the student told each group 
through the group leaders, or by direct 
discussion with the group, what was 
next expected. Very often written or 
typed cards were given out with 
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instructions for work for the period; 
sometimes the group was given all its 
instructions for the whole length of the 
project time and could work to this 
schedule at their own speed, knowing 
they had to complete the work by a 
definite date with so many hours in the 
week allotted. Once or twice students 
mentioned calling all the class together 
every project period and enquiring how 
far each group had got and how much 
further each had still to go in that 
particular period, which helped one 
group to know what the others were 
doing. 

Very often the student brought 
examples of maps, pictures, reference 
books and demonstrated how these 
should be used. “Here are some 
important things to look up and where 
to find them.”’ Usually time was given 
for the group and their leaders to dis- 
cuss the new assignment and the teacher 
usually came round to each group for 
further advice and help after the 
original explanation. One or two 
students simply said that groups and 
their leaders “continued from where 
they left off last time ’’, but on the whole 
a good deal of help was sought from the 
class teacher on what to do next and 
how to do it. References were made, 
however, to children suggesting further 
activities themselves without the inter- 
vention of the teacher—e.g. “Can we 
do a model ?” 

Usually the students checked the 
recorded work of the groups regularly ; 
one student mentioned the calling up 
of group leaders and the discussion of 
group work with them. Only one 
student mentioned the spur of competi- 
tion between groups; the students 
usually left the groups to carry on at 
their own pace, while reminding them 
that they must keep their material 
together, and finish off everything at a 
future date. 


Question 4: How were materials 
collected ? 


Here the teacher and the class pro- 


vided necessary materials together. 
Usually the student provided the 
reference books, but mention was made 
.of children bringing books from home 
and from Raffles Junior Library. The 
Public Relations Office was very helpful 
in giving information, posters and 
pictures; one student made three mem- 
bers of his class go down to the P.R.O. 
and get the needed information them- 
selves. Other firms and factories and 
public services like the Post Office were 
also co-operative. 


The teacher also supplied the class, 
as a rule, with cardboard and drawing 
materials from school or training col- 
lege stocks. Plasticine was specially 
bought sometimes, but as this is an 
expensive material, sand and mud from 
the school surroundings were usually 
used as modelling material. The 
children’s chief task was to collect 
pictures from magazines and news- 
papers; on the whole this was achieved, 
but two or three students mentioned 
poor response here, and frequently the 
teacher had to sort and classify material 
brought in, with the help of the class. 


Some teachers were able to get 
samples of rubber and tin from com- 
mercial firms; other examples can be 
given of children bringing their own 
toys as illustrative material; and a visit 
to Raffles museum and a look at the 
show cases there stimulated one class to 
search for similar material. 


Question 5: How did you end your 
project? 

The usual ending of a project took 
the form of a small exhibition of work 
done. Usually group leaders were 
asked to read a report on the work they 
had done; some had assistants to help 
them show pictures. This reporting 
was not very easy to arrange as the 
children’s standard of English was low 
and they had not done this type of 
work before. 


As a rule the teacher announced that 
there would be an exhibition, but in one 
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or two cases the student mentioned 
that the class wanted to invite other 
classes and the H.M.’s to come and see 
what they had done. The teacher 
played a large part in organising 
exhibits, maps, drawings, etc., but one 
example was given where the children 
“chose their own corners”. Once or 
twice mention was made of voluntary 
overtime work done by the children to 
complete their work, e.g. coming back 
on a Sunday morning. 


Question 6: What is your opinion of 
this method as an experiment in 
teaching ? 


Opinions were very varied here. 
Many students spoke of the difficulty 
they had in introducing and carrying on 
this work as their children had never 
done this before. Most people agreed 
that very careful preparation and 
organisation was needed by the teacher, 

_ and quite a lot of teacher supervision 
all the way through. The shortness of 
the time allotted for teaching practice 
was another difficulty—classes had to 
hurry to finish their project. But many 
of the students spoke of the enjoyment 
they had found in doing this work with 
their classes, and how absorbed the 
children became. In my opinion as a 
supervisor I feel this was an important 
experiment to have tried, and that the 
students learnt a good deal from it, even 
if only the difficulties were perceived. 
As one student said “ This type of work 
gave me an idea of what children are 
able to do and how the work should 
be set”. 


Postscript 
The students were invited to stage a 


small informal exhibition of their pro- 
ject work in the Teachers’ Training 
College hall, so that they could see what 
other students had done, compare notes, 
and get some practice in putting up an 
exhibition. As far as possible, similar 
projects were grouped together, e.g. tin, 
rubber, neighbourhood surveys, in dif- 
ferent parts of the hall. All available 
models, mounted pictures, maps and 
drawings were collected from the 
various schools: but two conditions had 
to be fulfilled. Firstly, every section 
had to display the student’s own 
recorded notes of how he or she had 
planned and organised the project with 
a class, what difficulties were met, what 
expeditions made and soon. Secondly, 
the children’s own drawings, written 
accounts, lists of helpers, etc., were 
included, however, unpolished and 
naive these were; for example, a small 
boy wrote after a visit to the railway 
station that “ all sorts of people can be 
seen on the platform, Indians, Malays, 
Chinese, Europeans ‘and soldiers ”. The 
report of «he whole scheme of which this 
forms the postscript was placed in the 
centre of the hall as a convenient sum- 
mary for visitors. 


An invitation to all heads of schools 
and their staffs to come and visit this 
exhibition was sent out from the 
Teachers’ Training Cellege ; and during 
the two days the exhibition was dis- 
played a certain number of qualified 
teachers did come. Groups of Normal 
students and Ist year Certificate 
students were taken to the exhibition 
and discussed what they saw, instead 
of a method lecture, in the week that 
the exhibition was on display. 
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The Content of Geography in African 
Secondary Education 


By F. MusGrove, Nyakasura School, Uganda 


For the African, geography can be a 
traveller’s tale which arouses wonder 
and stirs the imagination; it can be an 
exact mental discipline which seeks to 
establish relationships between the 
different material factors in human life ; 
and it can be didactic in the best sense, 
drawing lessons from comparisons with 
developments elsewhere, indicating the 
appropriate or, at least, the successful 
responses by men to the problems of 
particular environments. But however 
extensive its range—and it should range 
far—it should be Africa-centred. It 
should begin with Africa, look further 
afield to the major regions of the world, 
but at all points return to Africa for the 
telling contrast, the suggestive com- 
parison. 

Geography is a hybrid subject in 
which knowledge derived from other 
traditions can be thrown into new com- 
binations: new relationships can be 
drawn from knowledge gained in the 
science, mathematics and __ history 
lessons. Economic matters, which 
might otherwise find no place in the 
secondary school curriculum, can also 
find a proper place in the geography 
lesson. It is in geography that the 
natural and social sciences meet and 
gain illumination from each other. But 
it is also a study of the limitations of 
science in its interpretation of man, of 
the impossibility of tying up social 
development in a neat environmental 
formula. 


It is of great importance that there 
should be close integration between the 
geography, science and mathematics 
syllabuses. It is useful if the properties 
of the circle have been studied in 


mathematics before longitude, latitude, 
and great circles are studied in geo- 
graphy ; that heat, evaporation, pressure 
and density have been dealt with in 
physics before relative humidity, *wind 
systems and isobars are the subject of 
the geography lesson. Geography adds 
further point to the naturalistic account 
of the universe provided by the science 
course. Storms are seen as the out- 
come of convection currents and find a 
satisfactory explanation without invok- 
ing the hand of any god; crop failures 
are related to soil erosion and not to 
spiritual agencies. To build up a 
scientific attitude, albeit with some 
warning of its limitations; must always 
be the prime aim of African education. 
It is still by no means uncommon to 
find form Secondary V or VI refusing 
to believe and accept the evidence that 
the earth is spherical, and learning the 
text-book proofs and demonstrations 
with the frankly expressed purpose of 
simply passing the examination. The 
African schoolboy expresses similar 
open scepticism about the age of the 
earth, its rocks and mountain forma- 
tions. He does not accept scientific 
propositions as readily as his counter- 
part in an English school. He does not 
live in an atmosphere which makes them 
readily acceptable. He requires argu- 
ment and evidence where the English 
would accept an authoritative state- 
ment. (His grounding in Genesis also 
presents additional difficulties.) Many 
teachers in Africa are impatient of such 
an attitude, which they regard as in- 
ability to see obvious truths. But the 
truths find unquestioning acceptance 
only from those whose whole civilisa- 
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tion predisposes them to embrace the 
pronouncements of Science, perhaps too 
readily. The African’s “slowness to 
understand” is one of his most hopeful 
characteristics. He is a natural research 
worker. 


A high degree of integration should 
also be made, when possible, between 
history and geography. In regional geo- 
graphy it is valuable if the country 
under consideration is also the country 
being dealt with in history. Fort 
Duquesne of the history period is given 
a new dimension as Pittsburgh of the 
geography lesson: it gains a breath of 
life from its new context. The teacher 
can see the mental effort being made to 
take out the item of knowledge from 
its old compartment and place it in a 
new relationship. Similarly, the racial 
problems which underlay the Great 
Trek will come into more immediate 
. focus when the teacher deals, in geo- 
graphy, with the composition, stresses 
and problems of population in the 
Union of South Africa today. Geo- 
graphy can be a great galvanising field 
where ideas which may be inert are 
touched with life by being placed in new 
relationships, in a strange context. The 
connection between pressure and tem- 
perature studied in the physics labora- 
tory will be seen with a new vividness 
when it is applied to air movements in 
the tropics; the knowledge of Hudson’s 
Bay Company derived from the history 
text-book will not seem so antiquarian 
when it is established as the background 
to Canada’s present day fur trade. 


And geography is the meeting ground 
for all the problems which beset Africa 
today. Beginning with a study of 
tropical Africa in general, and of the 
local territory in particular, the geo- 
graphy lesson will thereafter be a 
comparative geography, and in the 
comparisons Africa’s past problems and 
possible lines of future development will 
become clearer. A geography which 
deals exclusively or even mainly, with 
Africa will be made less and not more 


“African”. Africa gains meaning from 
its similarities with and points of diver- 
gence from other territories. African 
geography is the geography of Africa 
and comparable land masses — N. 
America, Australia, India. Thus, for 
instance, the nature, value and limita- 
tions of Africa’s communications can be 
understood fully only when considered 
alongside communications elsewhere. 
No study of communications can be 
complete without a historical survey of 
Africa’s inaccessibility on account of 
difficult rivers; and when studying the 
geography of, say, North America, the 
contrast of a comparatively easy water- 
way down the St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes, and its effect on the early open- 
ing up of Canada, would naturally be 
made. A further comparison would be 
between the Canadian backbone pro- 
vided by the Canadian-Pacific Railway 
and the Uganda Railway which called 
Kenya into existence. Physical accessi- 
bility as a prerequisjte not only of com- 
merce but of new habits, thoughts and 
customs would be made abundantly 
clear. 

In the two years devoted to the school 
certificate course, geography can be- 
come a comprehensive social study: it 
can embrace subjects which might be 
treated separately as “civics”? and 
economics. There are dangers and diffi- 
culties in teaching civics and economics 
as distinct subjects. The tentative 
nature of many of their conclusions 
make them dangerous subjects for the 
immature; and there is, further, the 
simple objection that, lacking any long 
tradition as school subjects, they are 
not on the whole well taught or well 
presented in school text-books. They 
are to be avoided for the same reason 
that science and modern history were 
neglected in 19th century English 
schools—because other subjects are, at 
the moment, better taught. 

And yet there is a strong case for 
giving African school certificate pupils 
some insight into economic problems, 
partly because their future will be de- 
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«cided largely on the economic plane, 


and partly because they themselves are 
so extremely anxious for such know- 
ledge. Their enthusiasm for knowledge 


of modern government and administra- 


tion and of the problems of economic 
development is matched only by their 
ignorance. The history and geography 
lessons are repeatedly side-tracked by 
questions of modern politics and econo- 
mics which arise naturally from con- 
sideration of the historical or geo- 
graphical subject-matter. One cannot 
discuss the fishing industry of British 
Columbia without turning to the chronic 
shortage of fish in Kampala which 
stands almost on Lake Victoria: and 
the questions naturally and rightly 
arise: what are the conditions necessary 
for establishing a fishing industry or, 
indeed, any industry? Where does the 
money come from? How is the indus- 
try organised and who will take the 
profits? What is the value to the 
country as a whole of such industries ? 
Similarly with problems of government. 
The federal governments of the U.S.A. 
and Australia, the unitary governments 
of Britain and the Union of South 
Africa cannot be left as mere phrases. 
‘The average African class would not 
allow them to be left. The terms must 
be explained and examined in the 
“political history’ lesson; and again 
questions will aris.. are mixed popula- 
tions better served by federal or unitary 
governments? Is the solution for the 
multi-racial areas of Africa in federa- 
tion? (The unreason and instinctive 
particularism which will be met in dis- 
cussing such a problem are a measure 
of the urgent need for dealing with such 
matters). Are even the native areas of 
Africa really homogeneous and likely 
to work a unitary state, or do tribal 
differences amongst the Africans them- 
‘selves call for some degree of federal 
organisation? Such digressions should 
cease to be digressions. They should 
be integrated to the geography syllabus 
to which they are organically related. 
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Economic geography, and with it 
some consideration of economic prin- 
ciples, can find a more prominent place 
in our geography teaching. Countries 
only recently introduced to a money 
economy and to large-scale industrial 
techniques suffer from many strange 
delusions which provide a fertile breed- 
ing-ground for misplaced suspicions. 
And there is little enlightenment out- 
side the classroom: press, cinema, post 
office posters, wireless broadcasts or 
even “Work or Want” placards are 
not present to provide a subtly educa- 
tive environment. The school has a 
great responsibility. A great deal of 
“racial” misunderstanding is economic 
misunderstanding, and “exploitation” is 
a word added very early to the African’s 
English vocabulary. The mistrust of 
foreign capital is very deep. These are 
the questions which arise and need 
answers: what are money and 
“wealth”? Where does money come 
from? What is capital and how is it 
created ? What is the function of banks, 
the purpose of saving, the mechanics 
and the morals of credit? Even the 
relatively educated African will think, in 
a muddled way, that wealth is produced 
in the treasury printing press; that 
education and social services can be 
multiplied without any limit save that 
imposed by racial discrimination; that 
money gained from rising cotton prices 
is best put in a tin in the ground; that 
development of the country’s natural 
resources is open robbery by the Euro- 
pean; that the country will become 
rich if Africans displace Asians as shop- 
keepers; that wage rates are fixed 
according to colour and bear no rela- 
tionship to efficiency and work done. 


Such issues can be dealt with most 
effectively in geography, in discussing 
why the U.S.A. is a “rich” country and 
why its workers enjoy high wage rates 
and a good standard of living; in ex- 
plaining the part played by foreign 
capital in developing new continents 
like Australia and the hard alternative 
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of creating capital by saving in unde- 
veloped countries—like the U.S.S.R.— 
which really need to consume all that is 
currently produced to maintain bare 
comfort. And no modern geography 
could be complete without an account 
of population and the “population pro- 
lem”. Like William Cobbett in a 
parallel phase of English development, 
many Africans simply refuse to believe 
the evidence that their populations are 
increasing. The school, in general, 
and the geography lesson in particular, 
have a heavy responsibility to present 
the facts as they are and establish con- 
fidence; and then to work out the 
Malthusian consequences of the facts 
and to indicate the possible economic 
solutions. Such a programme of teach- 
ing may sound ambitious, but any geo- 
graphy teacher in Africa who is worth 
his salt is in fact doing this now. 

And geography has a role even be- 
yond this. Man-in-relation-to-his-en- 
vironment is the dramatic conflict which 
provides the theme of human civilisa- 
tion. The teaching of “human geo- 
graphy” should give insight into this 
drama, and to this end should embrace 
a certain amount of historical geo- 
graphy. The African at school is 
dazzled by the word “civilisation”; for 
too many it is something which can be 
imported along with Raleigh bicycles. 
As a product of the human response to 
the challenge of environment, as a 
creative effort put forward by com- 
munities to meet the problem of their 
lives-in-nature, it is beyond his con- 
ception. For him, civilisation is some- 
thing which should be provided by the 
authorities: it is not something to be 
wrested from the adaptation to and 
control over his natural background. 
Geographical factors in the early 
growth of civilisation, the impetus, for 
example, of the climatic changes after 
the fourth Ice Age and the need for 
complex social organisation to meet the 
needs of irrigation systems, the climatic 
changes affecting important human 
migrations, a study of these can raise 


geography from a list of capes and bays, 
products and occupations, to a mental 
discipline affording insight into society’s. 
deepest problems. 

One must not, of course, fall into the 
“apathetic fallacy” which betrayed 
Buckle in his History of Civilisation in 
England. The humanity must not be 
lost sight of in the isotherms and 
isohyets. The equation of man and en- 
vironment must be examined closely on 
both sides, and the unknown factor 
which is always present in the human 
element must never be forgotten or lack 
demonstration. The whole subject of 
geography has, indeed, its dangers. 
Purely descriptive geography, the 
traveller’s tale which needs fully and 
meticulously telling, can lead to a mere 
desire for the technological wonders of 
other lands. But that is no reason for 
shirking the description of hydro- 
electric developments, textile factories 
and farming methods of other countries. 
The African’s raw ignorance of factual 
details which are part of the uncon- 
scious social heritage of people in more 
developed lands can be dissipated only 
by a massive though imaginative pre- 
sentation of information. The analysis 
and interpretation of those facts can 
similarly lend themselves, at least by 
implication, to a view of progress which 
is wholly materialistic. Even “ human 
geography” is not concerned to estim- 
ate the values and spiritual preoccupa- 
tions of a society: it is not concerned 
even to describe them. Neither natural 
nor social science is enough in itself, 
though of the highest value within the 
general scheme of education. These 
studies must, of course, be supple- 
mented with history properly taught, 
which will afford insight into the spirit 
and values of man. 

And there is a final problem implicit 
in such a treatment of geography as 
indicated above: that it may lend itself 
to an easy didacticism. But there is 
much to be said for re-introducing the 
“moral” into all branches of our teach- 
ing in Africa. 
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Notes 


Mass Education: Kenya 
Mr. T. G. Askwith, Commissioner for 
Community Development in Kenya, 
sends us these notes on mass education 
(or community development, or funda- 
mental education) work in the Manyasi 

Valley, Kenya. 

The background of the schemes des- 
cribed in the following report is as 
under : — 

All these projects have taken place in 
the Central Nyanza District of Kenya. 
The inhabitants, who number some half 
million people, are almost entirely Luo, 
a Nilotic tribe and an entirely different 
ethnic group from any other in the 
Colony. 

The country ranges along the 
Eastern shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza 
at a height of some 3,800 ft. The soil 
is for the most part poor and often 
gravelly, and the rainfall heavy. The 
mean temperature is 75°F.—80°F. 

The following is a glossary of some 
of the terms used : — 

D.O. (CD): District Officer (Com- 
munity Development). 

Yaos: Similar to the Indian “tanks”, 
a type of dam but not situated in 
a water course. 

Obinju: A type of thorny bush with 
convolvulus type flowers. 

Boma: Kraal or pen. 

Choos: Outside pit latrines. 

Ojuok: Euphorbia, which grows to a 
height of 15 ft. and forms a thick 
hedge. 

L.A.C.: Location Advisory Council— 
the smallest unit of Local Govern- 
ment so far evolved, representing 
from 20-40,000 people as a rule. 

A.D.C.: African District Council. 

Similar to a County Council in 

England. 


Fundis: Craftsmen—in case 


masons. 
Once the scheme had been approved 
and launched, a betterment officer of the 
African Land Utilisation and Settle- 
ment Board, which is financed from a 
£3,000,000 block allocation provided by 
the Development and Reconstruction 
Authority, took charge and is adminis- 
tering it up to the present time. 


At the suggestion of the district com- 
missioner, the district team approved 
the selection of a limited area where the 
efforts of all departments would be con- 
centrated in an endeavour to obtain 
definite improvements in soil conserva- 
tion, agriculture, animal husbandry, 
health and hygiene. The Manyasi 
Valley, Alego, was finally selected as 
the venue of the experiment, as this 
and neighbouring valleys had been 
cleared of tsetse fly in 1930, and it was 
known that the regeneration of bush 
was taking place. The intention was to 
extend the scheme, if successful, to the 
nearby Futuro and Boro Valleys and 
thence to the rest of the Alego Location, 
the biggest in Central Nyanza. 


It was decided to appoint the D.O. 
(CD) to the scheme, the first stage of 
which should be a social survey to pro- 
vide facts upon which a plan could be 
made. This survey was started on 13th 
March, 1951, was not continuous, took 
ten days and was completed on 25th 
April. The following main facts became 
evident : — 


a. Soil erosion was rife, and there 
was little attempt at soil conserva- 
tion. 

b. The only water available was in 
the indigenous yaos, which be- 
came empty in dry weather. 
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c. 57.5 per cent. of the male popu- 
lation were in employment out- 
side the district. 


d. Manure was being applied to the 
land in only five holdings, of the 
total of 205. 


e. Almost every village was in a 
filthy condition. 


f. The actual population of the 
Valley (estimated at 12 sq. miles) 
was 1,821. 


g. Only 6.7 per cent. of the popu- 
lation were literate (this includes 
everyone who asserted that he/ 
she was literate; no tests were 
carried out). 


h. There was only one communal 
grazing area; for the most part 
livestock were grazed wherever 
there was grass available. 


i. Uncultivated areas were ridden 
with bush and weeds, the obinju 
weed presenting a serious 
problem. 

It was decided that soil conservation 
would of necessity be priority No. 1 in 
the betterment plan, and that because 
of the absence of able-bodied men and 
urgency of the problem, live wash-stops 
and trash lines should take the place of 
the normal terracing. Cultivated land 
was made the responsibility of the in- 
dividual owner and uncultivated land, 
that of the community. Individual soil 
conservation work would be carried out 
on Thursdays and communal work on 
Saturdays. The wash-stop employed 
was the aloe known locally as ogaka. 
It is estimated that 35 miles of live 
wash-stops have been planted to date. 
Certain badly eroded areas have been 
appropriately dealt with and closed and 
reclamation has begun. 

In the early days of the scheme, the 
inhabitants of the Valley were treated 
as a group, but this was found unsuc- 
cessful and attention was switched to 
individuals who seemed keener than the 
rest. Many visits were paid to these 
people, and no effort spared to persuade 


and assist them to provide demonstra- 
tions of the sought-for improvements in 
their holdings. A welcome feature was 
the “good neighbour” spirit which in- 
variably prevailed. If a man agreed to 
build a good night boma, for his cattle, 
some of his neighbours assisted, the 
former reciprocating when his neigh- 
bours required assistance at a later date. 
From our point of view this assistance 
was of distinct value, since other people 
saw the value of the cattle boma and 
requested one themselves. The only 
material assistance provided throughout 
the scheme has been nails for construc- 
tion of cattle bomas; apart from this 
only advice was given. 

Other features of the scheme are 
clean compounds and the planting of 
grass therein; the provision of choos; 
better kitchens; removal of weeds from 
pastures; manufacture of compost 
(where the village has no livestock) ; 
abolition of boundary furrows (which 
had been responsible for much gully 
erosion); ploughing on the contour; 
correct planting of cotton; tree planting. 

To date, five improved type kitchens, 
forty utensil stands, three latrines, fifty- 
one compost stacks and thirty-four night 
bomas for cattle have been constructed, 
whilst eighteen latrines and two cattle 
bomas are in course of construction. 

The construction of the cattle bomas 
represents a considerable advance, since 
the normal custom was to tether cattle 
individually by short lengths of rope to 
stakes in the middle of the compound, 
whilst manure was dried up, useless and 
scattered everywhere. The next step, 
upon which much depends, is to ensure 
that the manure in the cattle bomas is 
applied to the land before the next 
planting season. Moveable night bomas 
would avoid the necessity of carrying 
manure to the shamba, but it is doubtful 
if the people, who are afraid of loss of 
cattle by theft and wild animals, will’ 
agree to allow their cattle outside their 
traditional boma of ojuok by night. 

Printed propaganda was not em- 
ployed in the scheme in view of the lack 
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of literates, but use was made of the 
mobile cinema for a short period when 
films appropriate to the betterment 
-scheme were shown, and talks given 
afterwards. 

What success so far obtained is due 
to the following factors : — 

Concentration on the individual; the 
provision of practical demonstrations of 
improvements in selected holdings; the 
building up of the confidence of the 
people in the statf who were engaged 
-on the scheme, and the removal of sus- 
picion regarding our motives in starting 
the scheme; visits from time to time 
from departmental officers and people 
from outside the district (the visit from 
Mr. Lloyd Hughes of Unesco was an 
undoubted success) which aroused in 
the people a desire to do even better; 
the repeated visits to individual villages, 
-which broke down inertia and resistance. 

There is no doubt that this scheme 
has permeated into the rest of Alego. 
The Chief has taken on a new lease of 
life and announced himself ready for 
any suggested improvements in his own 
holding; he has built a large caitle 
boma and cleared a large grazing area 
-of bush and weed. More than 100 cattle 
-bomas have been built outside the valley 
without any drive on our part. A film 
of the main features of the scheme has 
recently been made and the showing 
of this to the inhabitants of the valley 
should assist in stimulating them to 
‘further effort; besides this, it will be of 
value in future betterment schemes. 

This general account is supplemented 
by a more detailed report on one course 
held in the Manyasi Valley from 14th 
to 24th January, 1952. 

In January 1952 a course was 
organised for the people of the Manyasi 
Valley, Central Nyanza, where a de- 
velopment scheme has been in progress 
‘for about a year, under the aegis of the 
African Land Utilisation and Settle- 
ment Organisation. 

The aim of the course was to stimu- 
late further improvement among the 
people who had already shown a desire 


to better their conditions of life by 
following the advice which had been 
given to them by the staff concerned in 
the development scheme. It was also 
thought that if the reasons for the 
measures advocated, which for the most 
part meant harder work for the people, 
were explained to them with all the 
facilities at our disposal, the purpose 
of the scheme would be better appre- 
ciated and there would follow a desire to 
further progress. 

The course was run by a team of 
instructors from Jeanes School, with 
the assistance of the hygiene instructor 
from Maseno, the community develop- 
ment assistant of Alego district and the 
commentator of the mobile cinema unit 
operating in that area. 

The course was held during the 
period 14th to 24th January, at the 
height of the dry season. From the 
agricultural point of view this may not 
have been the best time of the year, 
as it precluded most agricultural de- 
monstrations of a practical nature. It 
had however certain advantages, in that 
the whole length of the valley was easily 
accessible, which would not have been 
the case in even moderately wet 
weather. Also the dry season permitted 
a good attendance, not only because of 
the weather itself, but also because agri- 
cultural work in the field was slack and 
farmers could find time to attend the 
talks. 

As a preliminary to the course two 
instructors from Jeanes School went to 
Manyasi to study local conditions 
generally and to obtain data concerning 
the content of the course and avail- 
ability of local assistance. As a result 
it was decided to hold the teaching 
sessions outdoors, in a shady spot in 
the middle of the valley, rather than to 
use an existing hall at Siaya which was 
considered too remote from the com- 
munity concerned. After discussions 
with the local officers, it was resolved 
to limit the scope of the course to the 
main points which had been introduced 
by the authorities previously mentioned. 
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The team of instructors camped at 
Siaya, about eight miles from the centre 
of the valley, where the talks were given. 
Instructional periods were held as 
follows : — 
Teaching from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Vernacular and Swahili broadcast 
from Nairobi from 5 to 6 p.m. 

Visual programme with film strip 
and sound film projectors from 
6.30 to 9 p.m. 

The teaching times were arranged for 
the convenience of the people on the 
course, after discussions with them. 
They consisted of talks varied with 
group discussions and short plays, with 
approximately three items in each day’s 
programme. The course had an agricul- 
tural bias, there was therefore a 
predominance of talks and plays on agri- 
culture and allied subjects. The main 
points of the agricultural programme 
briefly centred on: — 

1. Maintenance of fertility, intro- 
ducing manuring crop rotation 
and the importance of grass. 

Soil conservation, explaining the 
causes and results of erosion 
followed by methods of control. 


3. Animal husbandry, the use of 
cattle, their proper management 
and improvement, selection, over- 
stocking and pasture management. 

A few talks were given on rural 

hygiene and nutrition, while nutrition 
formed the theme of a small play, per- 
formed by the African members of the 
team. The syllabus also included at 
least one daily talk on simple civics and 
current affairs. The forthcoming royal 
visit provided a theme for several of 
these talks. The functions of local 
government and the responsibilities of 
African District Councils were also 
explained. In this connection it should 
be mentioned that a number of the 
people who attended were in fact 
African District Councillors. Talks 
were also given on the functions of the 
central government, and the financing 
of services such as_ agriculture, 


rho 


veterinary, P.W.D., etc., was explained 
and illustrated by visual aids. 

Visual instruction by sound projector 
as well as film strips formed an 
important and popular part of the 
course. The nightly programmes were 
carefully planned so as to integrate film 
strips and sound films into the scheme 
of work presented in the morning talk. 
These were rehearsed every afternoon 
by the team between 3 and 4 p.m. 
mainly for the purpose of allowing the 


commentator, who was not familiar 


with all the films, to get a thorough 
grasp of the subject and plan his com- 
mentary accordingly. In the present- 
ation of each film and film strip, a 
preliminary talk was given to introduce 
the film, followed by a running com- 
mentary in Dholuo and a follow up at 
the end. The audiences numbered 
between 300 and 400 every evening 
throughout the course. The morning 
sessions averaged about 70 adults, two- 


thirds of the audience being men, the: 


remainder being women. ‘The course 
was well attended by headmen and sub- 
heaamen who helped to organize al! 
administrative details. The people of 
the Manyasi valley showed their appre- 
ciation of the course by organizing a 
very successful Ngoma at the end of it. 
The Chief of the location thanked 
members of the team for coming to 
Manyasi and expressed the hope that 
another course would be held in the 
near future. 

The following are recommendations 
which the members of the team would 
like to suggest for future courses of 
this nature : — 

1. That wherever possible, district 
courses like Manyasi be preceded 
by a preliminary survey by mem- 
bers of the team running the 
course. The 
previously studying local condi- 
tions, particularly when the team 
is “foreign” to the district, 
cannot be over-emphasised. 

2. That as many of the local com- 


munity development assistants as: 


importance of 
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possible be allowed to attend such 
courses; as well as other African 
Government servants who can be 
spared, such as teachers, agri- 
cultural instructors, veterinary 
instructors, etc. It is suggested 
that not only would they be help- 
ful in organizing the course, but 
also that their attendance would 
be in the nature of a refresher 
course, especially the C.D.As. 
That European officers of the 
district, both from the adminis- 
tration and other departments, be 
invited to participate, either by 
giving talks occasionally them- 
selves, or by being present at 
question periods. 

4. That where possible local educ- 
ational visits be arranged by 
departmental officers of the 
district concerned. 

That it is highly desirable for all 
courses of this nature to have at 
their disposal the services of a 
mobile cinema unit. 


Education Conference at the Colonial 

Office 

A conference for those engaged in 
education overseas, who happened to 
be home on leave at the same time, was 
held in the Colonial Office from April 
20th to April 23rd, 1953. This “ pilot” 
project was concerned with some of the 
important aspects of education among 
women and girls. Over 70 women 
attended the conference, representing 
every major geographical area except 
the Pacific. They were of all races, 
creeds and educational agencies; 30 of 
them were nuns, whose presence was 
particularly welcome and whose con- 
tribution to the discussions was of great 
value. 

The conference was made possible 
by the generous co-operation of the 
Ministry of Education, local education 
authorities, training colleges and 
schools in the London area or within 
easy reach of it. The conference 
began and ended with sessions confined 


to those from overseas. At the first 
of these, general problems affecting the 
educational development of women and 
girls overseas were outlined and an 
agenda was suggested for subsequent 
discussions with the expert consultants 
from the United Kingdom. The last 
session was devoted to a consideration 
of the experiences gained both in dis- 
cussion and observation and to out- 
lining plans for possible further 
activities along similar lines. 

Four major problems were tackled, in 
full session and in group discussion. 
These were: the training of teachers; 
the approach to the education of young 
children in primary schools; the 
nature and variety of secondary educ- 
ation and the conditions under which 
technical and training for girls are 
developing in the United Kingdom and 
the best ways of pursuing this overseas. 

It was a notable feature of the con- 
ference that everyone contributed to 
the discussions in a most informal and 
friendly way. The personal relations 
established between those from over- 
seas and those from education in this 
country promise well for future 
exchanges. The experts from this 
country laid special stress upon how 
much they themselves were learning 
from their contacts with their colleagues 
from overseas. 

It is hoped to hold similar confer- 
ences from time to time. The unani- 
mous wish of this conference was that 
the next one should tackle problems 
that could with profit be discussed by 
men and women. 


Teachers’ Refresher Course in Malaya 


In the April 1952 issue of Oversea 
Education there is an article describing 
a conference on primary teaching held 
at Roehampton. A group of West 
African educationists, with two from 
Malaya, discussed problems of primary 
teaching with a group of educationists 
from Britain. 

There was an interesting sequel to 
this conference. A few weeks after 
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they returned to Malaya, the two 
Malayan teachers passed on some of 
the Roehampton ideas in a fortnight’s 
refresher course at the Sultan Idris 
training college at Tanjong Malim. The 
course was attended by 50 headmasters 


and assistant inspectors of Malay 
schools, who came from all parts of 


Malaya. 
The object of the course was to give 
these students, who had _ mostly 


graduated from college many years 
before, an opportunity to learn of 
methods of teaching at present being 
taught in the college, and to let them 
discuss, with the college staff and 
among themselves, their own difficulties 
in Malay schools. 

The course was of a practical nature, 
embracing activity methods and the 
study of selected subjects at an adult 
level. It included work on an environ- 
mental study, music and movement, 
and art and drama. To give a back- 
ground for the course, a set of notes was 
issued to each student explaining the 
nature of the work to be attempted and 
suggesting how it might be applied in 
schools. 

At the end of the course the students 
displayed and explained records made 
during the environmental study, incor- 
porating geography, history, social 
studies and nature study. Apparatus 
made for use in schools in language 
and number classes was retained by 
the students to be used in their own 
schools. The art, drama, and music 
and movement groups combined during 
the final week to produce an original 
play, for which the costumes were made 
and block-printed by the students, the 
music was produced from instruments 
made in the college workshops during 
the course, and the rhythmic dances 
interpreting the action of the play were 
devised during the course. 

When the students returned home, 
they were followed with a question- 
naire; they were asked to send in their 
criticisms of the course and the dif- 
ficulties they found in applying in their 


own schools the principles they had 
learnt. 


Notes from the Sudan 


Three new adult education officers 
were appointed in the Gezira_ in 
December 1952, and four civics courses 
were held that month, each course com- 
prising 20 villagers. Classes for 
women have been started at two places 
in the Blue Nile province, and are being 
well attended. 

Girls’ education continues to make 
progress. The two girls’ elementary 
schools at El Fasher in Darfur province 
have been supplemented by a third; 
all three are now full and there is a 
demand for more places. The training 
college at Dilling for women teachers 
had 58 students in the first year classes 
in November 1952; while the new col- 
lege at Yei in Equatoria is now occupied. 

The Sudanese Minister of Educa- 
tion, Sayed Abderrahman Ali Taha, 
recently gave an interview on the 
Sudan’s educational policy and pro- 
gress. The present rapid expansion of 
education was only made possible by 
the expansion of revenue. The Sudan 
was a country of a million square miles, 
with nine million people, of whom a 
quarter were nomads. In 1910, the 
Government revenue was a_ million 
pounds; in 1930 it was five million, 
but in 1950 it had risen to £19,000,000, 
so that a general expansion of educ- 
ation became possible. School educ- 
ation was divided into three courses, 
each of four years: elementary, inter- 
mediate, and secondary. At the end 
of 1952 there were 250 Government 
elementary schools for boys, with 
50,000 places, and 135 for girls, with 
21,600 places; under the development 
plan, these figures will be increased by 
1956 to 356 boys’ schools with 71,200 
places, and 211 girls’ schools with 
33,760 places. In addition to these: 
elementary schools, the Sudan had 
nearly a thousand sub-grade schools. 
with some 60,000 pupils. 
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The figures of Government inter- 
mediate and secondary education were 
27 boys’ intermediate schools with 
4,488 places and five for girls with 600 
places; and four secondary schools for 
boys with 1,470 places and one for girls 
with 125 places. The development plan 
will increase these figures by 1956 to 
31 intermediate and eight secondary 
schools for boys, and eleven intermediate 
schools for girls; no new girls’ second- 
ary school will be built, but the one 
existing school will be doubled in size. 
The total of children in school in 1950 
was about 100,000 in Government 
schools, and 38,000 in non-Government 
schools. 

The university college of Khartoum 
(which of course is quite independent 
of the Ministry of Education), has an 
academic staff of 65 professors and 
lecturers (of whom eight are Sudanese) 
with 480 students; of the students, 
some three-fifths are in the science 
faculties, and two-fifths in arts. The 
first Sudanese womén has just obtained 
a B.A. degree. 


Overseas Appointments Bureau 

We have received the first year’s 
report on the work of the Overseas 
Appointments Bureau, which was 
established a little over a year ago by 
the Institute of Christian Education 
with the assistance of a grant under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts. The Bureau exists in order to 
recruit staff for overseas schools which 
are not directly controlled by Govern- 
ments or by missionary societies. This 
increasing class of self-governing 
schools already includes many well- 
known schools, such as Mfantsipim in 
the Gold Coast and Budo in Uganda, 
which were started as mission schools. 

The Bureau has its own executive 
officer, the Rev. Ronald Rees, who was 
at one time a Methodist missionary in 
China and who came to the Bureau 
from being secretary to the British 
Council of Churches. It works in 
close touch with the chief missionary 


societies and with the Colonial Office. 

The Bureau does not, of course, itself 
make appointments, but merely acts as 
the agent of the school governing body. 
It advertises posts, secures particulars 
of candidates, interviews candidates on 
its short list, and makes recommend- 
ations to the school authorities. From 
June to February, the Bureau arranged 
22 panel interviews, in which a total of 
68 candidates was interviewed. On 
each panel, as the interests of the school 
demand, there is a representative of 
the Colonial Office and of one or more 
of the missionary societies concerned. 

Up to the end of February 1953, the 
Bureau had received 433 enquiries and 
applications from prospective can- 
didates. Over half the total number, 
277, are unlikely to be of service. The 
68 candidates interviewed produced 
21 definite appointments, and 15 can- 
didates who, though not recommended 
for the post they wanted, are being 
considered for other posts. So far, 31 
schools have applied to the Bureau for 
its help, with a total of 45 posts; they 
have come from Jamaica, the Gold 
Coast, British Cameroons, Gambia, 
Uganda, Nyasaland, Kenya, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Southern Rhodesia, 
Jordan, India and Pakistan. 

The report is hardly reassuring on 
the subject of finance. The Bureau 
charges a school a fee of £20 for each 
appointment completed, and in addition 
of course the school refunds advertising 
and travel and similar expenses. But 
at that rate, the Bureau would need to 
make at least 60 appointments a year 
to cover its costs, and the small present 
staff could not handle more than half 
that figure. The C.D.W. grant is to 
end after two years, and if the Bureau 
is to continue its work, some other 
sources of revenue will have to be 
found. It is clear from the already 
large and rapidly growing volume of 
work that the Bureau is meeting a need. 
It is very much to be hoped that it will 
be enabled to expand and continue its 
activity. 
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News Letter for Women Workers 


The African education department of 
Northern Rhodesia publishes a special 
news letter for women education 
workers. It runs to 58 roneod foolscap 
pages of double-spaced typescript, and 
(we infer) appears annually. It opens 
with a letter from the Director and 
one from Miss Cartwright, who is in 
charge of women’s education; and the 
rest of it is made up of 37 letters, in 
which the ladies in charge of schools 
and training colleges and domestic 
science centres write to Miss Cartwright 
and tell her their news. There is a 
cover map showing the girls’ schools in 
the territory, and there are several 
excellent photographic _ illustrations. 
As far as we can see, the paper is 
issued free; but this expenditure must 
be abundantly well worth while for the 
results it produces in holding people 
together in face of the isolation which 
is one of the greatest handicaps of work 
in the bush. No wonder that girls’ and 
women’s education in Northern 
Rhodesia is making great strides.‘ If 
only all these ladies were able to read 
Oversea Education as well . . .! 


Wanted 


The Surveyor of Antiquities, Ibadan, 
Nigeria, asks if any reader has copies 
to spare of Oversea Education, Vol. 
VIII No. 3 and Vol. IX No. 1, which 
are missing from the set in the Nigeria 
Museum library. The library has a 
few duplicate copies of other numbers 
if anyone needs them. Can any reader 
help ? 


Rural Missions 


Agricultural Missions, Inc., of 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., con- 
tinues the regular and gratis publication 
of its stimulating little quarterly Rural 
Missions. We in Oversea Education 
start with the child in school, and find 
that we cannot provide his needs with- 
out considering adult education and 
matters of health, agriculture, and 
community development generally. Our 


friends of Rural Missions start at the 
other end; they begin with the farm, 
and the farmer scrabbling in the paddy 
field while his wife turns the spinning 
wheel. They begin with the farm, but 
they cannot improve the farm and the 
home without the help of the schools. 
And so we meet in the middle. Rural 
Missions is “ devoted to the develop- 
ment of Christian agriculture and rural 
life around the world ’”’; those of our 
readers who are interested in agri- 
cultural education and in agricultural 
extension work would find it well worth 
reading. 


Sierra Leone Literature Bureau 


The 1952 report of the Protectorate 
Literature Bureau in Sierra Leone 
reaches to the end of the first half of 
the Bureau’s five year scheme. The 
literacy campaign is spreading into new 
areas. “The extension of the cam- 
paign ”, says the report, “is now only 
limited by the lack of response from 
paramount chiefs and their councils, 
and by the fact that very very few 
women are willing to learn even when 
their men folk urge them to do so. 
Given the opportunity and the en- 
couragement of the paramount chief 
the majority of the young men of a 
chiefdom become literate. It is hoped 
that the interest and needs of the co- 
operative department will lead to many 
of the older men learning to read, and 
that we shall yet learn how to persuade 
the women to become literate. . . .”’ 


Nine hundred and sixty-one new 
reading certificates were awarded 
during 1952, making a total so far of 
6,130. It is thought that this figure is 
very far from representing the whole 
influence of the campaign; for many 
who learn to read are unwilling to come 
forward and submit to a test, and there 
is much unofficial “ each-one-teach- 
one ” work going on in districts where 
the campaign has not been formally 
started. “Therefore the number of 
adults who have learnt to read during 
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the last few years in their own verna- 
culars of Mende, Temne, Limba and 
Kono must be at least 15,000 and may 
be as many as 20,000.” 

The printing press is working to 
capacity, and translations of New 
Testament books and other religious 
literature, and books of folk tales and 
didactic material on co-operation and 
agriculture and other useful topics are 
being produced. The sales of the year 
were some 9,000 primers, 8,300 follow- 
up readers, 4,700 books of general 
literature, and 4,600 of Christian 
literature. “‘ The need for a mobile 
book van is becoming increasingly 
urgent.” 


African Welfare in Lusaka 

The January 1953 news sheet from 
Lusaka in Northern Rhodesia begins 
with a retrospect. The welfare section 
of the municipality began in 1945; at 
that time the African population was 
14,000 and there was one welfare 
centre. There are now six centres ‘and 
the African population has risen to 


50,000. In 1945 “ there were no youth 
organizations whereas now there are 


17 clubs. The work of the section now 
includes child welfare, juvenile case 


work in the urban court and magis- 
trate’s court, prison welfare and 
rehabilitation, medical social work and 
school social work; none of these 
existed in 1945.” All this expansion 
has been made possible by training 
African staff to carry the load; there 
has been no increase in the European 
staff. 

The football season closed with a 
match between an African and a 
European team, which was drawn. 
The youth clubs held a competition in 
impromptu plays in different African 
languages. The performances were 
judged by members of the Lusaka 
Theatre Club; “this was yet another 
indication of the friendly attitude of 
the club towards the African com- 
munity, many members of which 
frequently enjoy the opportunity of see- 
ing the Club’s excellent productions.” 

Two new women’s associations have 
been formed, making four in all. Mem- 
bers buy material for sewing classes on 
a co-operative basis; knitting is 
popular, and rugs are teing made from 
cotton scraps. Here, as in dramatic 
activities, there is co-operation between 
African and European women’s 
institutes. 
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Reviews 


African Education, produced on 
behalf of the Nuffield Foundation and 
the Colonial Office by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (London, the Crown 
Agents) pp. xii, 187, 8s. 6d. 

This formidable volume, which was 
well described by one reviewer in the 
English Press as looking more like a 
musical score than an ordinary book, 
describes itself as a study of educational 
policy and practice in British tropical 
Africa. Apart from_ introductory 
matter, the book has three main 
sections: the report of the study group, 
led by Dr. Jeffery of London, which 
visited West Africa, the report of the 
East and Central African study group, 
led by Mr. Binns of Lancashire, and 
the proceedings of the Cambridge con- 
ference of September 1952. The two 
‘study group reports are printed in full. 
The Cambridge record consists of the 
papers produced by the five groups into 
which the conference divided itself, 
with a summary of the discussions 
which took place when those papers 
were laid before the full session. It is 
noteworthy that the Cambridge con- 
ference made no attempt to pass reso- 
lutions or make recommendations. 
“The object of the conference’, says 
the chairman in his preface, “ was to 
place on record the best views which 
could be formalized and expressed, so 
that hereafter those who have respons- 
ibilities in the shaping of policies and 
in the carrying out of educational work 
should find in the record of this con- 
ference opinions and conclusions which 
had been refined by discussion, but 
which had not been pressed into 
uniformity.” 

Nobody will want to read through 
the whole 200,000 words of it; African 
Education is a book to consult, not to 
read. It is not full of novel ideas; it 
contains no magic formulae for pro- 


ducing universal primary schooling or 
universal literacy in five years without 
increased expenditure, or for reform- 
ing the primary school so that it turns 
out peasants who hate town life and 
aspire to devote their lives to improv- 
ing their agriculture and eradicating 
malaria. In fact, if you look for new 
ideas, you will find African Education 
disappointing; we have heard most of 
it before. 

Then what (as an African schoolboy 
will ask if you advise him to read a work 
of fiction) is the use of it?) Dr. Aggrey 
used to say, “In Africa, it is not what 
is said that matters, nor how it is said; 
but who says it.” Educationists in 
Africa are isolated, scattered, over- 
worked ; they have their faith and their 
philosophy of education, but they have 
all too little opportunity to think things 
out or to consult together, or to express 
themselves. They can see for them- 
selves that much is wrong, and there 
are plenty of critics to tell them why ir 
is wrong. African Education is the 
record of a unique collaboration 
between the visiting expert and the 
ivsident practitioner. It is the first 
thorough investigation of education in 
Africa since the Phelps-Stokes commis- 
sions of 30 years ago. And what is 
the verdict? The external critic in 
Africa says, “ There must be something 
radically wrong with educational 
policy; otherwise we shouldn’t see all 
this erosion, this preference for urban 
life and white-collar jobs, and so on.” 
The educationist replies, “There is 
nothing wrong with the policy; the 
trouble is that we don’t carry it out 
effectively. We don’t train our teachers 
properly, we don’t staff our schools 
properly, we don’t supervise them pro- 
perly. We are trying to educate Africa 
on the cheap, and it can’t be done.” 
The verdict of African Education is in 
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support of the educationist in his 
argument. 


This does not prevent the two study 
groups, and the conference members, 
from giving plenty of castigation for 
the mistakes and inefficiencies which 
are due to sheer human frailty among 
educationists themselves; and it will do 
us good to read the criticisms humbly 
and take them to heart. The book may 
contain few novelties, but it contains 
plenty of old ideas which have not yet 
been properly carried out. If the 
African Governments even confined 
themselves to reforming their teacher 
training on the lines suggested in pp. 
158-165, carrying out the suggestions 
for action given by the conference group 
on organization and curriculum on 
pp. 173 and 174, and effecting the 
“quite novel concentration of energy 
and resources upon the tasks of 
informal education” which is recom- 
mended on page 177, the pattern of 
African education would soon be very 
different, and its efficiency would be 
immeasurably heightened. 


The Progressive English Dictionary. 
pp. 324, 4s. Od. net. 


An English-Reader’s Dictionary. 
pp. 510, 6s. 9d. net. A. S. Hornby and 


York House, Kingsway, W.C.2 


13a Castle Street, EDINBURGH, 2 
39 King Street, MANCHESTER, 2 
2 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM, 3 


(1982) Wt. 10/2 Ki5 6/53 Hp/sp Gp. 516 


Crown Copyright Reserved 
PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


To be purchased from 


E. C. Parnwell (Oxford University 
Press). 

These are the first two in a group 
of three dictionaries specially compiled 
for students learning English as a 
foreign language. They are designed, 
we are told, for students who have “ no 
adequate bilingual dictionary”. The 
first of the two is intended for students 
who have completed an elementary 
course in English, and most teachers 
will agree that a dictionary of this kind, 
with helpful illustrations and simple 
language, is of value. It is not stated, 
however, what has been the basis of 
the selection of the vocabulary (if, for 
example, based on any particular word 
list). The second book in the series is 
for students “at the secondary school 
stage”. Here again the illustrations 
are helpful and the language simple, 
but as with the first there is no clue as 
to the basis of the selection of the 
vocabulary. There will probably be a 
difference of opinion among teachers 
as to whether there should be a special 
dictionary at this stage. There are 


obvious advantages “n students learn- 
ing to use a standard English dictionary 
as scon as possible, and not a few 
teachers feel that students can learn to 
do so without overmuch difficulty after 
they have completed an elementary 
course in English. 


423 Oxford Street, LONDON, W.1 


. Box 569, LONDON, S.E.1 


1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, CARDIFF 
‘Tower Lane, BRISTOL, 1 
80 Chichester Street, BELFAST 


or from any Bookseller 
1953 


Contributions should be addressed : THE Ep:Tor, 
Oversea Education,Colonial Office, 15 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


The Secretary of State does not accept responsibility for any of the private 
or trade advertisements included in this publication. 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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THE ‘TEACHER IN ‘THE CLASSROOM — PREPARATION OF LESSONS 


BAD 


The Teacher and his Pupils 


By H. J. BYRNE 4s. 6d. net 


This new book in A Teacher's Library aims to 
guide African teachers simply and directly in the 
successful handling of children in class. The many 
match-stick drawings are intended to help the mem- 
ory, to give reality to what otherwise seems purely 
theoretical, and to suggest what can be done on a 
blackboard. Each chapter deals with one aspect 
of the teacher’s work and is followed by questions 
to answer and subjects for discussion. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Open your books 


quietly at p. 59.... 
GOOD 


INTELLECT — INSTINCTS AND EMOTIONS — EXAMINATIONS 


Begin to read... 
JOHN. 
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THE MEMORY 


MEANING OF EDUCATION — AIMS OF THE TEACHER — IMAGINATION 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


causes great injury to health in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries, but it can be controlled. PREVENTION is our aim, 
by means of EDUCATION and RESEARCH in the British 


Colonies. 


For 5s. a year, leaflets and magazines can be sent to you. 
And if you will write to us, we shall be glad to help you in 
any way we can. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Tavistock House North, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, England 


TOPICAL but of lasting interest 


A SET OF ATTRACTIVE COLOURED WALL CHARTS 


THE BRITISH MONARCHY 


| DUTIES OF THE MONARCH THROUGH HISTORY 
2 THE MONARCH AS HEAD OF STATE, COMMONWEALTH, ARMED FORCES, ETC. 
3 ROYAL RESIDENCES, INCOME, HOUSEHOLD 


Price - - - 15/- The Set of 3 Charts 


Send Coupon Below : 


PLEASE SEND ME SETS OF WALL CHARTS OF 
THE BRITISH MONARCHY. 1 ENCLOSE... 


(Please include postage - - - I/- per set of charts) 


ADDRESS 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
17 DENBIGH STREET : : LONDON, S.W.I : : ENGLAND 
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Important! 


NELSON’S ENGLISH COURSE 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by D.W. Grieve, M.A., Lecturer, Institute of Education, University 
College of the Gold Coast. The first of 5 course-books and 3 work- 
books (with teacher’s book) designed to cover the teaching of the 
English language to Schocl Certificate standard in African Grammar 
Schools, Book 1 comprises prose passages for comprehension, questions 
on vocabulary and ideas, language study (vocabulary and grammar), oral 
and written composition. 


4s 6d 


WORK BOOK 1. The first three course-books is each to be accom- 
panied by a Work Book which follows its course-book lesson by lesson, 
recapitulating and supplementing its teaching by novel and practical 
exercises, as 6d 


THE ABOVE are the firsi five books in 
a new Nelson Series to be known as 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN AFRICA 


NELSON’S EDUCATION HANDBOOKS 


Equipping the Classroom 


by A. Taylor, M.A., Lecturer, Institute of Education, University 
College of the Gold Coast. The first volume in a new series designed 
principally for teachers and teachers in training, and for other workers 
in education in Africa and other tropical areas. A teacher’s guide for 
making classroom equipment necessary for the employment of modern 
teaching methods in a variety of subjects. Detailed instructions and 
scale diagrams are given for guidance in each case and these are followed 
by notes on the use of the apparatus made, employing local materials 
and simple tools throughout. 


33 6d 


Nelsons, Parkside, Edinburgh 9, Gt. Britain 
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NEW 
ENGLISH COURSE 


I. M. TRAVIS, JOHN WILSON 
and H. E. PALMER 


A new six-year English course for West African primary 
schools. Amongst the many up-to-date and excellent 
features of this course are the first class Teachers’ Books, 
the strong emphasis on the necessity for wide reading, and 
the lively and practical Grammar and Composition Books. 
Specimen copies of all books already published will be sent 
on request to recognised educational authorities and 
institutions. 


Stace 1. Reader 1 by I. M. Travis... 
Book for 1 by I. 
ravis 


StaGe 2. Reader 2 by John Wikon and H. E. 
Palmer 

Grammar and Composition for Reader 
2 by John Wilson and H. E. Palmer Is. 8d. 

Teachers’ Book for 2 bes 
Wilson. aie 2s. Od. 


Reader 3 by John Wilson e H, E. 

Palmer 2s. Od. 
Grammar and Composition for Reader 

3 by John Wilson and H. E. Palmer Is. 8d. 
Teachers’ Book for 3 John 


StaGe 4. Reader 4 by John Wilson on H. E. Palmer. 
Grammar and Composition for Reader 4 by 
John Wilson. 
Teachers’ Book for Stage 4 by John Wilson. 


Ready September 1953 


Books for Stages 5 and 6 in active preparation. 


LONGMANS 


6 & 7, CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


S.0. Code No. 72-6-7-53 
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